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Educational, legal, and political isA^ei^ affect 
farther s school desegregation. The United States has /failed to leet 
the challenge of developing a lultiracial society in which ainority 
group aeibers are a significant part of the lachicerr of the national 
life* Two separate societies, one black and one white, are a reality 
both f diicationally and residentially. Black ligration patterns, and 
urban racial coapcsition, iaplications of ligraticn pattertis for 
education,' the role of the federal governaent, the role of realtors 
and bankers, local and state governient school board action, the 
^failure of open housing laws, changing racial attltudiis# segregation 
and white superiority, the role of the teacher, atudett achieveaent 
and the aultiracial classroor, ,the busing controversy, and the « 
political nature of education are all factors to be considered in ^ 
school desegregation. The Detroit school desegregation experience was 
affected by aany of these factors* (kuthor/A8) 
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* CHAPTEll X 

* » 

Northern Schdol Des^^egation: 
Educational^ Legal and Political Issues 

ROBERT U GREEN 

Introduction ^ 
Six years ago, several dries across America erupted in whit be- 
came known as the disturbances of the siunmcr of 1967. Federal 
troops and t^arional Guardsmen occupied these dries, homes burned, 
and men, women, and ^childiyn lost their lives m a sommer of urban ^ f 
rebellion. Following these events, poliridans, educators, sodologists, / 
^journalists, and other leadmg dtizcns called on Americ^ to makc-ii — ^ 
renewed and revitalized commitment to tackling the pressing urban 
problems so long ignored by the private and public sectors of the 

American power smicfiire. Extensive studies sponsortd by the g<^V 

eminent, private foundarions, an(^ universiries examined the causes 
of this crisis and outlined ameliorative steps t^^t^ vent' the occur- * 
renee 5f a second "long hot summer." 

^ Locking at the record since 1967^ itis impossible to confJude that 
we have made any significant lasting strides toward this goal 
It is true t|iat we have not had large-scale reperirions of the 1967 
rebellion in our (jfiries. But the problems of urban America still linger 
and fester in too many communities and their effect is felt through- 
' out whole metropolitan areas. .The wounds of 1967 have htmy 
bandaged, but America has failed ^to devise and implement a sig- 
nificant strategy leacling to the development of an effective set of 
alternatives to the American crisis and dilemma, manifested in the * 
summer of that year. 

George Romney, formerly secretary of housing and urban de- 

The author wisheJ to express his appredftdpd to Ms. Btrbtn Pamcss, Re- 
search Assistant, Center for Urban Affairs/Michigan Sate University, for her 
invaltiable research in the preparation of dm trtide. ^ 
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velopment in the Nixon adnnnisuation, has concurred with this 
pessimistic view cff the" current status of urban Amenca and the 
progress made since 1967. In a recent interview;^ the former iMichigan 
govc^^nor stated: ^ . , 

Like others, I was noc. aware of the seriousness of the urban situation. 
We're domg some chmgs better than we did then, but I do not believe 
we're makmg as much progress as we need to make. I don't think there'< 
any question we still have not re$oi\*ed criany of the basic reasons that 
brought about the riots.^ , \ * 

Now, America'? raetropolitan areas are, once again in turmoil. 
This time it is. over one specific issue— the busing of^scliool children 
to achieve racial balance. This time, hbwever, it Mill not be segments 
of the black community taking to the^strcets, nor will it be southern 
whites blocking schoolhouse doors to keep blacks out, as they di4|in 
the 1950s and early 1960s. Rather, it is northern urban and suburban 
wfiitcs who threaten to take to the streets Of withdraw their chil- 
dren from public schools, protesting the legal integration of their 
children with black Americans. As in 1967, the eyes of America ^re 
particularly focused on Det/oit, Michigan, where Federal Dis'trict 
Coun Judge Stephen Roth has ordered two-way busing between 
Detroit and fifty-two white suburbs, the largest desegregapon -order 
ever issued in either the Nonh or South.-- 

Desegregation in the North 

SEPARATE SOCIETIES 

Following its study of the 1967 rebellion, the National Advisory 
Commission on Qvil Disorders (Kemer commission) urged Amer- 
ica to adopt desegregation as ''the priority education strategy beca\ise 
it is essential to the future of American society." ' The commission 
warned that without the opportunity to interact in the oducational 
setting, the racid attitiides produced by three centuriej of myths, 

1. Saul Friedman, "Politics of tho Riot, Romn<y Dueled LBJ,". Drtr<?/; 
Free Press, 27 July 1972, p. 9A. 

2. Bradley et aL v. Milliken et al, U.S. District Court '(E.D. Michigan) 
avil Action 35257, Sept. 27, 1971, "Ruling on Issue of ^grcgation." 

3. Report^^fsthe National Advisory Commiision on Civil Disorders (New 
York: New York Times Co.,i968). p. .-.38. 
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ignorance^ and bias would be perpetuated. But, this was hardly' the 
first warning of its kind Two years earlier, U.S. Commissioner of 
Educatidji Harold Howe 11 challenged i conference of school 
administrators to meet the need for quality multiracial education. 
Howe stated: "A revolution is'brewifig under our feet, and it is 
largely up to the schools to determine whether the energies of that/ 
rgrolution can be converted ^mto a new and vigorous source/W 
American progress of whether the explosion will rip this natj0n into 
two societies." * / • 

In spite "of these warnings, America has failed^to meet the chal- 
lenfe 6f developing a multiracial socjiety in whidi^nority group 
meriibers are a significant pan of the hiachineni^ our national life] 
Betw^fen ipio and i960 the majority of the nation's blacks moved 
from rural areas toNu-ban centers.*^ But uiiike European immigrant 
groups, blacks have been oppressed wijhin the urban social structure, ^ 
separdted not by acddei^t or choiqe' but by differences in income, 
education, and skin color from ^iie^^ economically prospering white 
majority. The separate societies74)n? black, one whiteV-predicted 
by rfie Kemer commission* 'hgf/e become a reality, both education- 
ally and residentially. The^^jptomises of change bom with the Su- 
preme^Court decisidns,<>f/fir(?^y72 v. Board of Education (1954) to 
end school se^regaricii^^^ of Shelley v. Krahner (1948) to end 
hous^g segregation ttmain unfulfilled.'^ ^ • . • 

■ ' // I 

/ / EDUCATIONAL^ SEGREGATION 

In the nipetpen years since the court outlawed segregated educa- 
tion, we have witnessed -the increasing separation of children alQiig • 
racial lines iii the nation's schools. In 1952 Bond^estimated that only 
7 percentx'bf black elementary and 10 percent of bl^ck high schopl 

"Ronald H. Bouma and James Hoffman, TV DyTurmics of School Integra- 
roblems and Approaches in' a NorthemiChy (Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
n B. Erdman's Publishing Co., 1968), p. io. ' • • 

^5. Karl E. Tacubcr and Alma F. Taeubcr, *Negroes in Cities (Qiicago: 
(dine Publishing Co., i. 




6. Report of ^e National Advisory Conrmission^^ on Civil Disorders, p. i. 

7. Ih Brovm v. Board of Educatipn (1954) the court ruled that ^parate 
but equal educational facilities are "inherently" unequal* In 'Shelley v, Kraemer 
(1948) the coun said judicial enforcement of racially restrictive neighborhood 
covenants violates the Fomeenth Amendment guarantee of equal protection. 
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pupils in America 'attended "physically ia^grated^' schools. In -the 
North and West, however, Bond fouqd that the degree olf mtegra- 
tion was' considerably greater, with 25 percent of, black elementary 
and 50 percent of black high school students in integrated schools.* 
It can be inferred from those data that the preponderance of 
segregated schools in America at that time was locat^d'in the South 
where state and local ordinances explicitly enforced segregated edu- 
cation. ^ 

The expectation that segregated^ schooling would begin to dis- 
appear following- the 1954 court decision has not been realized. 
While northcm'%rals berated the South for its racist policies and 
practices and the federal govcmment spen*-most of its efforts below 
•the Mason-Dixon line, the schools of the urb^ North and West 
caught up with and even surpassed the. South in the degree of 
educational segregation practiced Between 1940 and i960 the black 
population of the South increased by 1.4 million, wKfle the black 
population o^ the North mcreased by 4^6 million.^ However, north- 
cm school boards failed to placcv.black migrants into the schools 
which white Children attended, routing them into schools ifi which ^ 
biack northerners had historioally been contained. Dentler observed 
in 1966 that school segregation is so widespread in the North that 
"if the public schoob are pkced on a scale, from all-white to all- 
Negro, the great majority of them .will cluster at. the far ex- 
tremes,** The Coleman report 0966)^ confirmed this statement, 
noting that nearly 80 perce'm of all white first- and twelfth-graders 
attended schools that were 90-100 percent white, while more than 
65 percent of black first-graders were in schools 90 or more percent 
black and 87 percent of black first-graders were in majority-black' 

' 8, Horace Mann Bond, *Thc Prcscne.Swnis of lUciai Integration in the 
United^tes, with Especial Rcfcicncc to Educanon," Journal of Negro 
Educa^oniX (195*) H»-43- 

L Tftcubcr and Tacubcr, Negroes in CHies^v- 13- ' ; j / _ 

(In long chapters containing many footnotes and repeated retcrenccs to 

the Mine lourcc, short tides arc generally instead of, or in iodinon to, 

the abbreviatian op. dt.). v 

10. Robcn i. Dentler, "Barrier^ to NortheV. School D«qpegatio< in 
' Urban PUammgfand Social Policy, ed. Bernard J. F:ricdcn and Robert Moms 

(New York: Basic Books, 1968), p. 162. 
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scliools." One year later the U.S. Commission on <Iivil. Rights re- 
ported in a study of sevcnq^-gve Ampriczn cities that 75 percent 
of. black elementary pupils attended schools 90-100 percent black, 
while 83 percent of all white students attended schools 90 or more 
perqent whitc.*^ The commission found that nearly 90 percent of 
all black elementary pupils attendecf*majority-black schools. Figures 
for school enrollment in the fall of 1968 indicated little change in 
this pattern of educational segregation.^^ I ' 

The picture for nationwide school dese^egation remains as 
bleak in the 1970s as it was'in the fifties and sixties. What has become 
dear, however, is that northern school .officials have bcen domg an 
even more cflfective job of separating students by race than have- 
their southern counterparts. The South achieved educational segrega- 
tion by means of law prior to 1954, and since then some progress 
has bc^n made to reverse segregated educational patterns. The 
North, however, historically jjivoided such explicit laws and instpa^l 
reliqd on residential segregation to insure the same end. WJiile the 
South applied brute force, to keep blacks and whites separate, the 
North employed attorneys to argue 'in the courts that school seg- 
regation came about tlirough no official actions 5r policies, but rather 
through "accident of residence." This contrast m methods led 
Commissioner of Education Howe to question which was worse— 
"the honest bigotry of the South or the well-intentioned timidity 
of the North." 

To date the courts *have 'failed to combat effectively de facto 
school segregation/ and President Nixon has stated that his adminis- 
tration will concentrate only on areas of the country where segrega- 
tion has come about through explicit laws — i'.jB., the SoutfiTThc 
• effects of this public policy are made evident in recent /eports on 
schpol segrejjation." These reports reveal that the only real gains 

11. James S. Coleman et al., Equality of Educational Opportunity, summary 
report (Washington, D.C.: U^. Government J^pnting Office, 1967), p. 3. 

12. U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Racial Isolation in the Public SchoolSy 
z vols. (Washington, D.C.: U^. Government Printing Office, 1967), 1:3-5. 

13. Meyer Weinberg, Desegregation Research: An Appraisal (Bloomington, 
Ind.: Phi Delta Kappa, 1 970) /p. 5. • 

14. Bouma and Hoffman, Dynamics of School Inte^ation, p. 14. \^ 
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made have been in the South, while northerners have failed to deal 
with their own segregation problem and, instead, have compounded 
it through fUght to white suburbia. Data released by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) in June 197 1 revealed 
that nationally the total number of blacks attending majority-white 
schools rose from 23.4 percent in fall 1968 to 33.1 percent in .fall 
1970. Within the same period in the North and West, the number 
of blacks in majority-white schools actually dropped o.i percent.^^ 
Updated HEW figures released in January 1972 showed once again 
tftat a greater percentage of black pupils in the North than in the 
South are still in all-black schools.^® In eleven southern states, g.i 
percent of blacks are in all-black schools as compared to 68 percent 
in 1968. In the Nortl) 11. 2 percent of blacks are still* in all-black 
schools, a drop of only i.i percent since 1968.^^ HEW c^I rights 
chief J. Stanley Pottinger has said that the dramatic improvement 
in the South can be traced directly to busing programs implemented 
there to achieve racial balance. Given the considerable increase in 
absolute numljers of school children since 1954, it is safe to conclude 
that the actual number of children attending segregated schools in 
the ^orth has greatly increased in the last nineteen years.^" The 
Supreme Court decision heralded as marking **^e biggest improve.- 
ment in the legal position of the Negro , , . in eighty years" has 
actxially^ prodded equality only on paper, while segregated educa- 
tional practices have continued to spread and grow. 

^< residb:ntul segregation ^ 

Because northerners havt inextricably'tied the question of school 

se'j^jegation to the issue of residential segregation, the ineffectiveness 

1 

i5» Department of Hwlth, Education, and Welfare, Press Release A'66, 
June i8, 1971. ' • ^ 

j 16. "Pupil Integration Paced by South," N&w York Times, 13 January 
'1972, p. 32, 

17, These figures do not take into acdount tjje great number 0/ blaclo 
ind whites in schools with only a very small percentage of children of the 
opposite race. , • ' 

18. Weinberg, Desegregation Research, p. 8. 



- 19. John L. Fletcher, The Segregation Ca&e and the Supreme (Slourt 
(Boston: Boston University, Department of Government, 1958), 



ipreme (Court 
h p. I. ^ 
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• of the/r948 court mandate against judicial cnfordemertt of racially 
restrictive co^ants is an integral part of any discussion of nonhem 
.school segregation. Because this court action did less than nothii^ 
torchinge existing segregated housing patterns, today we tannot 

^ reidistically effect school desegregation without busing. 
^ CVodzins in his study qf the metropolitan area as a racial problem 
stated tfiat "one universal rule is that residential concentrations are 
segregated." 20 fjg pointed out tl^ in every major city there is a 

^ "black beV or a series of "black areas" surrounded by totally white 
areas. The social isolation .of northern urban blacks and whites, he 
said, is far more Complete than it^ver was in the rural South.^^ The* 
Tacubers confirm this high degiree of residential segregation.^^ 

The residential containment of the black man in America has 
increased over time: The segregation index^^ for 83 of 109 cities 
studied by the Taeubers increased between 1940-1950. During the 
ncx^decade, the index for 43 of the 109 cities again increas*cd.2^ In 
1968 Taeuber and University of Michigan population expert Farley 
analyzed s|)eqgl census data for thineen cities collected aftef i960. 
They concluded: • , 

Putting these results together with those of 1940-60, there is strong 
evidence thfii the pervasive pattern of residennal segregation h^ not 
been significai^tly breached. ... Stability in segregation patterns has 
been maintained, despite massive demographic transformation, marked 
advances in Negro economic welfare, urban renewal and other cleaijmce 
and resettlement programs, considerable undoubling of living *quarters 
and diminished room^crowdmg, high vacancy rates in many of the worst 
slupis, and an' array of federal, state and local anti-discrimination regula- 
' rions." • ' ' 

Despite the 1^48 decision against racially restrictive covenants, 

2<x Morton Gro^zins, The Metropolitan Area as a Racial Problem (Pitts- 
burgh: University of Pjttsburg Press, r9y8))» p. *5. . 

21. Ibid., p. II. 

22. ^ Tacubcr and Taeuber, Negroes m Cities, p. 2/ 

23. The Tacubors define the scgregjrion index as the number of non- 
white people who would have to move in order for each ccnsu^ tract and 
city block to have the same racial balance 'as the city ta^en^as a whole. 

24. Taeuber and Taeuber, Negroes in Cities, g. 37. • " 

25. Karl E. Taeuber and Reynolds Farfey, *Topulation Trends and Rcsi- 
- dcndal Segregation Since i960,** Science 159 (1968)*: 955. 
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the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights reported in 19(5*7 that these 
covenants are still used and are helping *to maintain patterns of 
segregajpon in America.-' While these conclusions are disturbing per 
se, their implicati6iis^e even mpre significant when we look at 
developmeHtfrnthe South, the only 'area where some progress, has ' 
been made in school desegregation. When we *study the South, we 
find that where the low status of blacks can no longer be maintained 
by economic factors, legal barriers, or the so-called etiquette of ^ace 

30ns, de facto or residential segreg^on is now being use4 to / 
achieve, rcscgregation of the schools.^ Weinberg noted that "housV 
ing segregation is groMgng fastest in southern cities, thus supplying 
the de-facto-ists the arguments they have Ipamed from their north- 
' cm brethren," 

WHY WE HAVE FAILED 

If we' are to begin to takp positive and effective action toward 
^-cbuilding America into one society— black and white together— it 
is imperative that we ask ourselves -why we have failed to being* 
miiltiraciali'sm to American education and American society during 
tihe last two decades. In effect, we have closed our eyes to the real 
problems of blacks and whites in the cities. Token efforts have 
been made to build a hiultiracial society, but Americans Have failed 
to make the necessary moral commitment. America boasts of being 
nation wfiere anything is possible. Through vast expenditures of 
' time, oioney, and human effort it has sent men to thci moon and 
brought them back safely, yet it has been unable to bring equality 
of and^ quality in education to aU its children. Racism continues to 
pej^vade American Hfe and each day destroys a little more the 
promise of real equality for the black man.?* 

16. US, Conunission on Civil Rights, Racial Isol^^titSn, p. ii. 

If, Equal Educational Opportunity^ B/trt S: De Facto Segregation and 
Housing Discrimination, Hearings before the Select Committee on Equal 
Educational Opportunity, U5. Senate, August isrif, Sept. i, 1970, 91st Cong., 
ad. sess., 1971, pp. 256-57. 

28. Meyer Weinberg, "De Facto Segregation; Fact or ASltifact?** ij? Learn- 
mg Together, ed. Meyer Weinberg (Chicago: Integrated Education Associa- 
tion, 19^), p. 143. 

, " 29. Earl Scidman, "Introduction," in Antxon Gentry ct al., virbcm Educa- 
tion: The Hope Factor (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1972), p. viii. For 
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America's leaders have failed to offer the needed direction in 
'the urban educational sphere. The advances made by blacks in the 
last twenty years have come about, only through the diligent work 
of the. struggling black masses and a few charismatic black leaders 
-^en such as Martin 'Luther King Jr., Whitney M. Y^ung Jr., 
Thurgood Marshall, and others in the NAACR In many instances 
white society h^ taken other talented young blacks ;ind elevated 
them to- high positions where they could be of less direct help to 
the black community. These black men could only do so much and 
go so far; they raised white consciousness of the black man's status 
in Amcril:a ar|d they broke down the symbols of inequality, in white 
society such "white^only" lunch counters and public accommoda- 
tions. What has become evident, though, is that institutional changes 
must come about through the active commitment and participation 
of white society. A black-white coalition is necessary to rearrange 
the ^ower structures in America that negatively affect the status of 
blacks and other oppressed minorities. 

White poiiticians from the president down to local officials, 
religious lea^d^S;^ and, most significantly, schooj. administrators and 
^teachers, have been content to sit back aM practice a "philosophy of 
indifference"^^ or "Bfenign neglect" with respect to educating 
minorities. Education in the U.S. has served -only to reflect condi- 
tions in our society, while it has failed\o act as "an agent of social 
change and a force to's^ard implementing the ideals of society." 
All of th^Jlemands for change have come from outside the c;.duca- 
tional sphere, from groups such as the NAACP, which have spear- 
headed 4 very, Tnaf^r desegregatidn case since Broivn. Education, 
which tradi^cionally served as a vehicle of upward mobility for 

disojssion ^of racism in edupation, see Robert L. -Green, "Racism in American 
Education" Phi Delta Kappan 53 (igyi)-, 274-76; Robert L. Green ctal., "The 
Sociology of Multiracial ScnVols," Inequality in E4ucation^ no. 9, August 3, 
1971 (Center for law and Eciacation Harvarcf University), pp. 25-27; Robcn 
L. Green, cd., Kgctal Crisis i\ A?nerican Education (Chicago: FoIIett Educa- 
tional Corp., 1969). 

30. US. Senate Hearings on Equal Educational Opportunity, p. 2*644. 

•« 

3 J. Daniel P. Moynihari, "Text of Memo to Pr^idem Nixon," New York 
TrmeSy i March 1970, p. 69. 

32. Robert J. Havighurst and Bernicc L. - Neugarten, Society and Educa- 
tion' (Boston: Allyn k Baton, 1962), p. 274. 

\ 
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immigl^nt grdt^s, has not served the besc interests of the black 
community. The Kcrner commission noted that U.S. schools have 
"failed to provide the educational experience which could help 
overcome thg effects of discrimination and deprivation."^ Qark 
has \)bserved: \ ' -^"'''T ^ 



The public schools ... are bcgirtning to betray, the purpdJfe for^ 
which they were founded:' to give each child an equal chance to eduea-' 
'tion and to serve as an impetus for progress of the poor and neglected 
bto the circle of democfttic opportunity. Instead, the public schools are 
,becombg an instrument for trie perpeftiation— and strengthening— of 
class and caste, while the elite cluster b their safe suburbar\^ schools or 
b the exclusive private schools.'* ^ ' * 

V It is not too late m change America's courj^^jijut^ast inactions 
dictate th^t white society .now employ new-4nd possibly unpopu- 
lar—tools to realize the goal of equality for aU.^oss-clistria busmg 
is one such tool that is necessary because Aineprtans iif the puBuc 
and private sectors have failed to live up to the pr^miJe of better 
housing: for all on a^nonsegregated basis; because the white majority 
^as contained blacks in the central cities while seeking the "better 
' life" in the suburbs; and because whites have mouthed a belief in ' 
racial equality withcfut* translating that belief into actions. 

It is estimated that by 1985, 71 perceat^of the U.S. population* 
will live in metropolitan areas.^' Eleven piajor cities^now have black* 
populations 0^40 percent or more and four h^ave ^Jlack^majoritics.'• 
'America has btcom^ a nation pf black communities surrounded Sy 
ever growing white communities/ Louis R. Lucas, pl^fcf NAACP 
attpmcy in both tl^e Detroit and^Jlichniona^ school -desegregation 
cases,^ points ^ut that the issue in th«se couvt tests is "are we going to 
have another. South Africa in this country— ar? we going to be an- 
other nation of apanhcid?"^^ It is clear that unless ive fii^d the 



33. Report of the National Advisory Commission 'on 'Civil Disorders^ pp. ^ 
424-^5. 

.34; Kenneth Clark, Dark Ghetto (New York: Hstrpcr k Row 1965), pp. 

35. National Commission on Urban Problems, Building the American City 
(New Ygrk: Fr|^erick A. Pracger, 1969), pr. 42. ' 

• ' * , 36. Scidman, "Introduction/' in Gentry, Urban Education, p. 2. 

37. Ben A. Franklint "Rights Lawyers Hail Richmond Decision" New 
York Timesy 13 January 1972, p. 32. 
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answer to this question soon, we will fipd ourselves in a position in 
which we can do little about the problems of urban America, in 
general, or urban education, in particular. \ 

The decision by Judge Roth in September 197 1 \^ding the 
Detroit school^ system, the fourth largest in the nation, guilty of 
segregation and his subsequent order on metropolitan busing repre- 
sent necessary and straightforward approaches to meeting lUc reali- 
ties of metropolitan America* The Detroit court order is the Ingest 
dcsegregati6n order ever issued in either tl\e North, or South, and 
it is the first metropolitan consolidation ordered where a dual school 
system specifically imposed by law did not previously exist'® With 
the Roth decision, we have an opportunity to begin to move away 
firom prevailing apanheid policies in education and toward building 
a truly multiracial society. 

fiy uniting fifty-two of the more than ninety predominately all- 
white suburban school districts with the majority-black Detroit 
system, Judge Roth took a courageous stand against those people 
who wish to see the core cities of America become virtual prisons 
encapsulating blacks, while ^Wte children continue to be imprisoned 
in equally impenetrable suburban "ghettoes*' and miseducated about 

racial and social issues ih America.* v 

♦ > • 

^ PUBLIC Action tb the roth decision ^ 

As might havV been expected, the Detroit-area white community 
is strongly opposed to the desegregation ?plan approved by Roth, 
ev^n though every effort has been made to^ minimize the ntunbcr 
of pupils to be reassigned, the number to be bused, the length of the 
bus rides, ^d the cost of g^nsportation for the school system.'® 
Under the plan, Detroit is scheduled' to be joined with fifty-two 
stiborban districts. This area )vill;then be divided into sixtecrbclosters, 

38. QMBiu5ryV.i972, Federal District^ Court Judge Robert R. Merhigc 
ruled in tfie^casc of Bradley v. Schpol Board of the City of Ricbmondy Va. 
JudgeMerhige*s order called for consolidation of Richmond schoob with 
tho9C of thfc surrounding Henrico and Chesterfield Counties. Like most looth- 
em school systems^ the Richmond school system was. officially t dual system 
before 1954. The Merhi^ decision was overturned by the circuit court of 
appeals and is oow on appeal to the Supreme Court.* 

39. Bradley v. A{ilUken, U5. Difmct Coun (EX). Michigan), Qvil Action 
.35257, June 14, 1971, "Ruling on Desegregation Area and cCrder for Qevclop- 

mcnt of Plan of DcscgrcgStjon." ^ ^ 

7 
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each duster consisting of from three to fivt suburban areas and 
one or two former Detroit high school attendance zones. Of the 
sixteen dusters, eleven will have black enrollments of 23-28 per- 
cent.^ During a one-year interim period- approved by the caurt, 
desegregation will take place only in a few of the cluster areas and 
no formal district consolidation will take place until final dcsegrega- 
tioQ takes place. It is jtstimated that under the final plan, 37 percent 
of the 780,000 students m the fifty-three distncts will be bused a 
maximum one-way trip time of fony-five minutes. Tlus is only 
88,000 more than the 202,000 students in the desegregation area who 
arc already being bused to school.''^ 

Adverse public reaction to the Detroit plan must be confronted 
if progress is to be made in desegregating Detroit-area schools and 
cvent\iaUy schools throughout urban America. "Many who have* 
been themselves damaged by past patterns of radal segregation will 
continue to resist the deniands of the present," This is true for, 
both blacks and whites, although a Detroit newspaper survey showed 
that half the city's black population favors metropolitan busing if 
it will improve the quality of education for their children, while 
the white population overwhelmingly opposes the plan,*^ The 
courts, however, .have long held that '^private an^l public opinion 
as to th^ desirability of desegregation in the community" provides 
no legal basis for delaying the prompt admission of children into 
public schools on an ^al basis and without regard to race or 

* colox.*^ Goff, as an assistant commissioner in the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, observed: . 

/ ' . . . ' 

Pjydwlogically, the major deterrent to suqf:essful integration is the 
emotional influence of adults. They utilize residuals of their own child- 

40. John W. Porter, Recommtndations Regarding tb^ Financial, AdrmmS' 
tratht, and Qavcmmental, and Contractual Arrangements for Operating the 
Fublic Schools in the Desegregation 4^ea during the Period of Interim De- 
segregationy Michigan Department of Education, July 28, 1972. 

41. •'Additionil 88^ Face Bus," Detroit Free Press, 7 August 1972. p. 3/. 
41. dark, Dark Ghetto, p. 115. 

' 43. Phyllis Myers, *Troni Auto City to School Bus City," City 6 (Summer 
1972): 3/. 

44. Jackson v. Rawdon, 235 F 2d 93, 96 (5th Circuit, 1956)- 
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hood training as well as current emotional needs in making decisions on 
the school question, and they refuse to come to grips with a conflicting 
morality whose only end is social regression. The projection of-a- 
heritage of immaturity means continuing conflict in succeeding genera- 
tions.^^ 4 

From a .practical standpoint, the prolonged debate over school 
desegregation in Detroit can only be detrimental to the future sue- 
cess of the pkn. Previous experience has shown that given ame^the 
segregationist elements in a community will unite and grow stronger 
in their opposifion.^ \' 

The cunrat furor over metropolitan busing in itself is ironic 
in light of the origin of the Detroit court battle. The NAAO? only 
became interested in Detroit after a very limited and entirely token 
integration plan was blocked by the state legislature in 1970. The 
plan involved only 9,000 high school students out of the 300,000 
public school students in the city and was the^first plan to involve 
movement of both blacks and whites to new sclhools to achieve 
greater racial balance. The desegregation plan, had been tacked onto 
a decentralization plan approved by the Detroit school boar<l in 
response to a state legislative mandate. When public opp^osition to 
desegregation became great, the legislature passed a law to prevent 
its implementation. Eventually, the school board members who had 
supponed the plan were recalled and the progressive superintendent 
of schools resigned. After the recall electior^, school officials, includ- 
ing the school board attorney, traveled secretly to New York to 
urge the NAACP to file a suit agains^the state for passing the law 
blocking the token desegregation plan.^^ Only after the NAACP 
decided to file suit against the school board and the state, alleging 
de jure segregation, did school officials begin to fight the charges. 
Initial public opposition to token <resegregation and limited busing 
resulted in the current furor over metropolitan busing in Detroit. 

45. Rcgina Goff, "Quality Educadon: New Guidelines," in Green, Racial 
Crisi^ in American Education^ p. 223. 

46. Irwin" Katz, "problems and Directions for Research" in I^blic School 
Desegregation," in Research Conference on Racial Desegregation and Integra- 
tion in Public Education (New York: Fcrkouf Graduate School of Education^ 
Yeshiva University, 1965), p. h. 

<7. William Grant, ''How Secret New' York Trip Began School Suit," 
Detroit Free.PresSy 20 September 1971* p. lA. 
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When the Roth court ociier is implemented, Detroit will be- 
come the first big-dty school system to fully 'desegregate,** and 
rcscgregation of the schools as a result of residential shifts wiU be 
a near impossibility. The white flight to the suburbs as a strategy 
-to avoid multiracial' schools loses its' effectiveness under a metro- 
politan plan. The difficulty in desegregating large-city school 
systems was recognized in 1967 by the C.S. Commission on Gvil 
Rights, which cited Detroit as on^ city in which "the Negro elemen- 
tary enrollment is already so great that it is impossible even theoreti- 
cally to eliminate majority-Negro schools without the cooperation 
of ^hc suburbs." ^® The experiences in Washington, D.C, and Balti- 
■ more, Maryland, illustrate the difficulty of achieving desegregation 
when the suburbs remain places of refuge for fleeing whites. In 
both of these cities, the schools quickly became fescgregated when * 
massive outmigration followed implementation of desegregation 
plans.*^^ 

The Roth plan recognizes the mterdependence of city and 
suburbs in the total metropolitan Detroit area. In their recent study 
of tl\p fiscal crisis in Detroit, Michigan State University econojnists 
Taylor and Willits called the relationship between Detroit and its 
suburbs "a miscarriage of urban growth." They wrote that "the 
entire ^ Detroit area consists of a single integrated unit, the general 
welfare of which is inextricably bound together by ties of com- 
merce, industry, recreation, and social intercourse. And since poli- 
tical boundaries do not conform to economic and social realities, 

48. The three largest schooj districts are New York, Los Angeles, and 
Chicago. New York has never had an integration plan. Los Angeles 
ordered by t state court iii 1970 to integrate its schools. A plan has .not befcn 
implemented, and the decision is still on appeal. The judw^ who WflOh^ 
down the original decision was not reclc«ed. Chicago was threatened with 
withdrawal of $30 nvUion in federal aid in 1965 if it did ncjt'' desegregate its 

^ schools. But Mayor Richard Daley met with then President Lyndon B. John- 
son an^ the threat was withdrawn. "Integration in lo of* the Largest U.S. 
Systems," Detroh Free Press, 18 July 1972. P. loA. 

49. U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Racial Isolation, p. 146. 

50. Robert A. Dcndcr, , Bernard Macklcr, and ^2ry, E. Washaucr, 

The Urban R's: Race Relations as the Program tn Urban Education (New \ 
York: Frederick A. Pracgcr 1967), p. 15. ] 
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there cannot be a fundantcntal resolution of the problems of the « 
core^city unless they are approached on an area-wide basis." 
- It is a well-recogriized fact that many of the suburbs actually 

"Stand to benefit financially from a merger with the city system..^ 
Although the Detroit school system itself is nearly $40 million in 
debt, ?orae of the suburbs have comparable school debts. As one 
Journalist wrote, ^^metropolitan integration could mean financial 
salvation as well as busing %r some suburban school systems." 
The ruling by Federal District Court Judge Robert R. Merhige 

* in the Richmond case can apply equally to the, Detroit case, that 
is, the constitutional requirement that blacks and whites have the 
opportunity to attend schools together transcends the right o!IS local 
governments \o establish arbitrary educational boundaries.^ The 
issue is complicated in the Tatter instance, however, because the 
Detroit i^uburbs were not actually defendants in the suit, as were- 
the suburban Ricfimond counties. The appeal to the circuit court 
of appeals by, the Detroit suburbs contends that the Roth finding of 
segregation is limited to Detroit and there/ore the remedy must lie 
there since the suburbs "were never proven guilty of anything." " 
Roth and proponents of metropolitan desegregation contend that 
the state of Michigan, through its constitutional powers ta regulate 
education in the state, has the right to consolidate -school districts 
and therefore the suburbs may be included in the court remedy. 
, • 

' ' ENDING THE DE FACTO MYTH 

Among the most significant aspects of the Detroit decision is. . 
the giant step which Judge Roth took toward totally wiping out 
the very nebulous->and actually meariingless — distinction between 
de facto and de jure segregation. While*thc Supreme Court has given 

51. Milton Taylor and Ricf\ard Willits, Detroit: Agenda far Fiscal Stir- 
vhal (East Lansing, Micb.: Institute for Community Development, Michigan 

/ State University, 1971), p. 4. 

52. William Grant, "Suburban Schools Could Reap Financial Help fi;om 
Busing/' Detroit Free Press, 7 August 1972, p. 3 A. 

J3. Ben A. Franklin, "U.S. Judge Crders Schools Merged in Richmond 
Area;" New York Times, ii January 1972, p. i. 

j4, Myers, "From Auto City," p. 38. 
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federal district courts broad powers tp*a«al with cases of de jure 
segregation, it has never said what can be done in the case of de 
facto scgregaofoa" 

If upheld, the -Roth decision niakcs the de facto-de jure argum^ent 
mute. June Shagaloff, NAACP education, director, noted after the 
Detroit decision \^s handed down that although Roth did not 
completely eliminate the de facto-de jure dichotomy, ^e made 
clear that "a lot of things which people always called ''^P^cto are 
'really de jure."" Summing up the Detroit findings, Rgth stated: , 

The principle causes [of segregation] undeniably have been popuk-.^' 
tion movement and housing patterns, but state and local governmental 
actions, mcluding school *board actions,, have pla)W a substantial rcfle 
in pronioting segregation. It is, the Court believes, unfortunate that we 
cannot deal with public school segregation on a no-fault basis, for if 
racial segregation in our public schools is an evil, then it should make 
Qo difference Whether we classify it de jure ot de facto. Our objective, 
lofeicaliy, jt seems to u^ should be to remedy a cohdition which we 
believe needs conection. . . .^Wc need ?iot minimize the effect of actions 
of iederal^ State and local governmental oflSces and agencies, and the 
actions of loaning insdmtions and real estate firms, in the establishment 
and maintenance of segregated residential patterns— which lead*to school 
segregation— to observe that blacks, like other ethnic groups invthe past, 
have tended to separate from the larger feroup and associate together; 
The ghetto is' at once both a place of confinement and refuge. There 
is enough blame for everyone to share.^^ 

Roth's decision recognizes what observers of the urban scene 
have known for some time— the distinction between de facto and* 
de jure is an artificial one created by northerners preaching equality 
while practicing segregation. This "doctrinal logjam'' between de 
fac^o and de jure has been the northerner's most effective tool- to 
prevent the development of multiracial schools, with the result hav-^ 
ing, been to "legipmifee* inequality in the name of formal clqual pro- 

55. The Denver sfchool system was founc^^^ty of de factt) segreyttioii* 
The Denver case, now ptoding before the ^rcme Court, hinges on: (a) 
the definiaon of de jure and de facto and the question of is dicrc $ny r«l 
difference between the two; (b) if there is a difference, <^ court tcaoo be 
ordered in case of de jure; and (c) does proving de jure scgregaaon of tome 
fchoob in ft system allow a desegregation order for the whole system* 

56. William Grant, "School Decision May Stretch Over UJS^" DoraH 
Frei Frtss, 4 October 197 P- 

57. Bradley v. MiUiken, p. 26. ^ , 
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.tcction." ?8 The right of white children to attend their *Veighbor- 
hood schools" has been upheld, while the right of all children to 
quality education has be«n c4med in nearly all school districts.,This 
has occurred in spite of the^54 Supreme Coun statement that 
segregation, de facto or de JiJk, does irreparable damage to the 
"hearts andj minds" of children,*^ and of the 1967 finding by the 
U.S. Commission on Gvil Rights that segregation '^whatever the 
source" inflicts serious harm on black children.®^ Roth incorporated 
into his decision the philosophy of men such as Roben L. Carter, 
president of the National Committee Against Discrimination in 
Housing, who told a Senate committee in 1970 that there is no dif- 
ierence between northern-style de facto and southern-style Jure 
segregation, "except the South has been more open and candid in 
its approach to the question/* ®^ 

Roth's position on the de facto-de .jure question represents an 
example of the kind of leadership needed from the white communit)^ 
if progress is to be made toward desegregating An^erican schools. 
The necessary steps in building a multiracial society in the North 
include (a) recognizing that segregated education, regardless of its ^ 
causes, negatively affects the total society and (b) breaking down 
the myth of white impotence to correct the effects of so-called de 
. facto segregation. 

BLACK MIGRATION PATTERNS 

.V The unwillingness of local, state, and federal official to face 
up to the changing racial balance in northern urban communities 
during the twentieth century has been a cru(|ial factor in fostering 
school segregation. Certainly, the data presentec| on the development 
of Detroit played a ke^ part in Judge Roth's decision that schools 
in the city were de jure*se^regated. 

As far back as 1869, the state of Michigan had on record a policy 
of availabili^^ca^ublic education without regard^to religion, race,\ 

58. Meyer Weinberg, Race and Place: A Legal History jjf the'Neighbor^ 
bood School (Washington, D.C.:.U^. Government Printing Office, 1967), 

59. Fletcher, Sesregation^ase, p. 74. , 

y' 60. ^mmission on Civil Rights, Racial J solation, p. 193. 

, % 6t. US. Senate Hearings ctft tqual Education Opportunity, .p. 2(545. 
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or cdor, but has taken little action through the years to create a 
|4te for effective enforcement." This was<true in major cities 
thsbughout the North ,and West where community leaders failed 
to^offer equal protection and opportunity to black n\igrants who 
be^" poiiring in from the South in the decade foUowing 19 10. 
Detroit provides an excellent case study in modem urban develop- * 
ment It is a good example of how a thriving city lost over several 
decades its white population to the surrounding suburbs and how 
both ijeir and long-time black residents were systematically seg- y 
regated from whites in their places of residence, and, therefote, 
in the schools and other public facilities. 

In 1910 the black population olf Detroit was 5,700. By 1920 it had 
increased more than seven times, and by ?930 it ^as three times aj^ ' 
great as in 1920." The black population m 1910 wi^s 1.2 p-fercent 
of the total city population; in 1920 blacks made up 4.1 percent of 
the population; and m 1930, 7-7 P^cent of the total.'* Dtiring this, 
time, the growth rate for the white population was considerably 
slower. This growth pattern for blacks and whites in Detroit was 
dupUcatedin other northern cities such as New York, Chicago, and. 
Philadelphia." Blacks werfc attracted w the North during this period 
because of diminishing opportunities in southern ag|icul^re, caused . 
m part'by large-scale devastation of the cotton crop by the boll 
weevU and, 'by increased opportunities in the North in activities 
Telated to' World War I.«» The industrialization of southern agri- 
culture and low southern welfare -rates also cdntributed to the 
black migration north.'' . ' 

«i In PeoCU » Board of Education^ of D^oit (1869, v8 Michigan 4«»). 
Ae SVt S^dent childre;, have an equal right ro public edu«aon . 
J^oM^xdilSon -because of religion, «c^ or coloj. Discussed m Df/!w»« 
^ EduS^ Opportmity in Michigan, November 197', M.dhigan Civil 
Rights Coinihission, December 12, 1971. 

6j. A. H. Pascal, The Econondcs of Housing Segregation (Santa Monica, 
Caiif.: Rand Corporation, 1967), p. 11. 

64. Bradley v.yMilliken. 1 
6< New Vork-'s black population went from 60,666 1000 to 327,706 in 
.ow-'cSgoTwent from J,,. 50 blacks to 233,903; »nd Muladelph.a went •_ 
from S?to.2,9,599. Mey« Weinberg, "Scjipol Integraaon in American 
History," in Weinberg, Learning Together, p. 7- 

66. Taeubfer and ratvbtt,'Negroes in Cities, pp. 11-12. 

67. Taylor *nd WiUi^, Detroit: Agenda for Fiscal Survival, p. j. < • 
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^ • Between 1930-1940, Detroit's Wadrk population remained fairly 
stable, increasing from 120,100 to 149,700.'^^ However, the .boom 
ye^rs of economic growth during and especially after World War 
• II resulted in a tremendous influx of blacks into northern urban 
i centers, including Detroit whbre spveral war production plants were 
located. Betweefl 1940^50 the total population of the Detroit metro- 
<, politan area increased 19 percent/ The growth rate for the 'black 
fjopulation in that decade was 6j!i percent compared to 15.6 percent 
for tTie white population. For the city of Detroit alone the total 
population increasW 3 1 petcentf But the black population increased 
by roi.4 percent and the white poputation by only 5 ptrcent.^® The * 
' decade of ^the 1950s' again witnessed^ an increase of almost f8o,ooo 
in Dbtroit's^nonwhite populatioil,'^^ an increase from 16.2 percent to 
28.9 percent' of the total.'^^ By 1970 the black percentage had.in- 
' . creased po 43.9 percent. For 1980 some estimates put Dgp"oit's bkck 
pppulatjon as high ^s 73 percent of the total,'' if current conditions 
ate sustained.^* Detroit^ity officials reportedly were surprised by 
the 1970 census findings 'that the rpigfation 4^tes of blacks into 
. Detroit ^d(i ring the 1960s act^ly surpassed the^rate for the previous 
, 1 decade. Farley told a Dctro^ newspaper: "We thought from earlier 
(Census reports that black migration from the South had slowed 
down, but apparently those estimates were ehtirely incorrect, and 
there was a grei^ter out-migration (from the S^outh) than, they an- 
ticipated.'^^ 

In addition to black migration from tha South to urban centers in 
the North, the higher black population growth rate as compared to 
the white growth rate can be attributed to the generally higjjier 
birthrate arnong.non\yhite groups^* aotj also to a decreasing absolute 
• ' number of whites in the center city.^In ^948 some j.56 million 

68. Visc^^^ohamics of Housing Segregation^ p. 21. 

69. Grodzins, Metropolitan Area^ pp. 1-2. 

70. Pascal, Economics of Housing Segregation, p. 21,, 

♦ 

71. Bradley v. Milliken. 

72. Taylor and Willits, I^etroliH^genda for Fiscal Survival^ p. 2. 

. ' 73. Michael Madcnberg, "^nsus^Finds Black Migration Up" Detroit Free 
Tress y 14 March 1971, p. 3-A. ' 

7^. National Commission on Urban Problems, **BuiJding the American 
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whites lived b Detroft^ by i960 the number dropped to 1.18; and 
^ in 1970 only .84 million whites still lived' in Detrqit, By 1980 it is 
estimated that the number of white Detroit fesi^nts will be only 
343,060." For every 27 blacks settling in Detroit Ivery day during 
^ the i^s,. 106 whites were leaving, many of them going tp the 
surrounoing suburbs J* The total population of Detroit has declined 
about 169,500, per decade since 1950, while the^suburban commu- 
nities have gained i,978.c^oo since 1940 J^'' - ^ 

WHrtE SUBURBS, BLACK; GITY 

Taylor an(|^illits cohclude that the Detroit metropolitan area > 
today is experienqirijj dynamic growth, while the. city is "withering 
on the vine." The subiirbs continue to grow, as evidenced by migra- 

/ tion statistics for Detroit which show a ne^ migration for city 
whites in r96o at minus 80^000^ whi^e the figure for nonwhites was 
plus 2 0,000 J® The Detroit metropdfltan area is no different from 
other American eidtropolitan areas in its growth pattern. Nationally, 
blacks make up only a veiy small proportion of the suburban popu- 
lation. Often these figures are exaggerated and misleading' giving 
the imp^essiori that blacks are bein^ allowed to move into formerly 
all-white suburbs. Hox^ever, the only significant 5ubiiff)an grpwth 

, *of the black 'population has taken place in the so-^called industrial 
fringe cities or t» suburban communities that are as segregated frofii 
white spciety ai^the central city.''® In the Detroit area, suburbs such 
arfnkster, Ecorse, and River Rouge have substantial black popula- 
tions. Between i960 an^ 1969, the net migration of blacks to suburbs 
throughout Americja was Qnly 158,000, compared to nine million 
whit^ who made the move to suburbia in this same period.'*® The 
projections for the future indicate more of the same^^The National 
Commibion on Urban Problems reported in 1968: ^ 

75. Taylbr and Willits, Detroit: Agenda for Fiscal Survival, p. 

76. Madcnb«rg» "Census Finds Black Migration Up" p. 3A. 

Ik " 

77. Bradley et id. v. Milliken. . ^ ^ 

78. Taylor and Willits, "Detroit: Agenda for Fiscal Survival," pp. 2-3. 

79. Grodzins, Metropolitan ^ea, p. 3. ^' ^ , 

^ 80. VS. Senate Hearings on Equal Educational Opportunity, p. 266-67. 
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If the Negroes continue movijjtg into the suburbs at the present rate, 
their prqiectbd number will juran/from 2.8 to 6.8 million. But the num- 
ber of suburban whites will als|b,.'more than double^ from 52 to 106' 
million. the additional Negn^s will be all but lost in a sea of whites, 
«s their proportional incrcasr will move from only 5 to 6 percent of 
the toul suburban population by 1985.*^ 

As white Detroiters have moved to ch^Suburbs seeking bettCr. 
home^ and *'bettcr neighborhoods/' blacks have beeq trapped in the 
city, segregated from wliites. who still reside there. This is in keep-' 
ing with the earlier (Jiscussion of residential segregation by race in 
cities across Ani^lca. Robert Weaver in his study of urban America 
i)utlined the d^^^lopinent of residential sirgregation in Detroit during 
the twentij^ century: 

In Detroit, >vh ere the jirincipal race riot of World War II erupted,' 
the NegfCr-Vopulation had once moved rather freely in its searcl} fdr , 
shelter. World "U'ar I started the move to limit them, and the process ^ 
was ajivanced by the time of Pearl Harbor. Thus, although' some of 
the older Negro residents lived ir> harmony in. man>^ sections of the 
city, most of colored D6troit was concentrated in one main center, a 
limited rectangular area called "Paradise Valley." In addition, there were ^ 
no fewer than a dozen other islands of >^roes, but they were^, . . sur- 
rounded *by white residential areas or^ industry jind commerce. Even 
when it became obvious that migrant war uorkejFS, po less than whites, * 
had to have housing, each proposal for locating facilities for colored 
residents occasioned a storm of protests. In Detroit . . there was no 
large tract of vacant land in the principal Black Belt. In Detroit, there 
was not even vacant land contiguous to most of the satejlite Negro 
areas within the city limits. Between 1940 and 1944, Detroit bJijJt 44,607 
housing units for war workers. In the same period, slightly more than 
1,400 housing units were demolished. Thus, the net giin was 43,199 units. 
Only 3,o7o^f these additional houses were made available to Negroes, 
and this was not a net "gain, since much of the demolition was in the 
section of the city where colored people were concentrated. The 60,000 
Negroes who entered Detroit between 1940 and 1944 moved for the most 
part into 8,000 old structures, many of which were stores, stables, attics, 
baSements, and other improvised buildings, considered totally uninhabit- 
able in 1940. In addition, many migrants doubled up, moved into one- 
xoom apartmei\ts^ and shared Shelter on a double-shift arrangement.*^ 

♦ 81. , National Commission on Urban Problems, ''Buying the i^Ticrican 
City," p. 5- . 

82. Robert C. Weaver, The Negro Ghetto (New York: Russell &• Russell, 
i948)t pp. 85-86. . 
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In 1940, 85%rccnt of Dctroitrs' blacks lived in census tracts with 
20 percent or more black 'residents and about 66 percent were in , 
tracts that were 50 percent or more black, OTf a total 19,500 Detroit 
city blocks, only about 1,900 had at least one black occupant.^ By 
1950, 74*1 percent of blacks lived in census tracts 50-100 percent 
black." 

, k In an informal study of two central city census tracts randomly 
selcded for review, the writer found data which dramatically illus- 
trace how the white population between 1940 andM970 abandoned 
Detroit's core and left it a contained black enclave. Tract. 762 in 
1940 contaii>ed 6,058 people of which 64 or i percent were non- 
white. In 1950, tract 762 had 5,891 residents of which 57 l or 9.7 
percent were nonwhite. By i960, out of a total tract population of 
6,044, 76.8 percent or /4,64a were nonwhite. Finally, in 1970, of 
5,750 residents, 90 percent or 5,175 were black. Similarly, tract 763 
had a population of '7^318 in 1940, of which .26 or 0.4 percent were 
nonwhite. By 1950, of 7,29^ residents, 433 or 5.9 percent \^ere non- 
white. Between ; 950-60, the population in this tract dramatically 
shifted from white to black, with 4,700 or 71.8 percent of 6,547 
residents being nonwhSte at the close of the decade. And, in 1970, of 
6,141 residents, 5,834 or 95 percent were blacL*** - 

According to^a mea^e which Taeuber and Farley call the 
"replacement segregation index," residential segregation in Detroit has 
been increa^g steadily in the last two decades. Taeuber reports 
that in i9'5crthe r^lacement segregation index for Detroit was 21.6; 
in i960, 52.9; md in 1970, 37.0." These' numbers represent the 
proportio^ of the Detroit population, both blacks and whites^ that 
would have to change its place of residence in order for every dty 
block to have a black-white ratio equal t(^4be racial balance of the 
city ukcn as a whole.*' In addition to the central city, blacks in 

83. Ibid., p. 115. ^ * 

84. Davis Mclndrc, Residence and 2?tf^:<^^ (Berkeley: University qf Cali- 
fornia Preai, i960), p. 35- * ^ 

85. Bureau of the Census, US, CensHS of Poptdation: t^so, p. 26; l/A 
Census of Fopulation: t$6o p. 49; US, Census of Population:- tyjo, 297. 

86. Personal correspondence from Karl Taeuber, University of Wisconsin, 
Dcpiitmcnt of Sociology, July 26, 19^2. Taeuber provided expen testimony 
in the Dettoit desegregation case. I ' 

87. Reynolds Farley and Karl Taeuber, "PopulaprfTrcnds and Residential 
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\ Detroit have conccntmted in nrens stretching .rowan! the soiith- 
^j^cstcrn and. northwestern sul)iirbs AlrlvMigh some n^asurcs of 

, residential segregation in Detroit diinng the 1950s and early 1960s 
were initially interpreted as signifx :ng a decline in '^segregation, ft 
is now generally believed that the ii.crea'^c in so-called mixed areas 
was actually onlx n transition stagp in the coniplictc change from 
^vhire to black. As Duncan and Danfan ohscn-ed; "the 'mixed' 
areas ... are transitory . . . non-Negroes v\ i!l continue to leave 
the areas and Negroes will continue to enter the areas, and with 
time, the 'mixed', areas will become ilmo'^t exclusively Negro resi- 
dential areas. A highly ^segregated populntioH^ expanding under 
pressure of sheen numbers, can appear 'less segregated' during the 
^ .e.xp^^ision phase without any permanent change in residential pat-^ 
te^Tis." The Taeubers also point out that wh'en the nonwhite per- 
centage in a census tract shows a deqline,,it is usually not because 
formerly black homes are then occupfcd by whites, but rather be- 
cause new housing has been constructed in the area for "whites 
only."** 

^ ' IMPLICATIONS OI^MIGIIATION HATTKRNS f oft EDUCATION 

* The public school enrollment of Detroit was necessarily affected 
by the, moy^ent of whites to t\ie suburbs and the continuing 
migration m blacks to the city. Aslthe black population of Detroit 
grew, the percentage of blatks in the public schools grew at an ev^n 
^ greater rate. While in i960 the tptal city black population was • 
28.9 percent, in 1961 the black enrpllment in the p^ublic schools was 
45.8 percent. Similarly, in 1970, with the black population at 43.9 
percent of the total, the black school enrollment was 63.8 percent.^ 
Conversely, as Judge Roth not^d in his decision, the percentage 
decline in the number of w^hite students in the Detroit schools 
Trom 1961-197Q exceeded the percentage decline in the. city's white 
population over the saifie perjbd. The percentage increase of black 
students in Detroit schools between 1968 and 1970 was 4.7 percent, 
the largest increase recorded for anv major northern school district. 

/ 

88. Otis Dudley Duncan and Bevejley Duncan, The Negro Population of 
Chicago: A Study of Residential Succession (Chicago: University of Cincago 
Press, 1957), PP* 9^-99. 

89. Taeubcr and Taeuber, Negroes in Cities, pp. 1 12-13. 
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Judgfe Roth also dtcd estimates that 5x^1975-1976, the city school 
system would bc'72 percent black, by 198^-1981 it would be 80.7 
^percent black, and by 1992 virtually 100 percent black, if current 
jr trends M^|^u(?B,^^ . * ' 

^ A ^56 study of residential mobility within Detroit revealed that 
the people mOst likely to move fanher away from the central city^ 
toward the outer city and suburbs were married couples, home- 
owners, and* higher-income householders. Those most likely to 
move closer to or an equal distance from the central city when they 
, change residences were single people, renters, and low-income peo- 
ple.** Taylor and Willits observed that "the individuals most likely 
to leaVc the city, are those who are forming 'family units and peed 
new^ housing and those who will have children entering the public 
^ school system." In 1970 the median agfe> of the Detroit white 

♦ population v^as 36.2 year^ but of the nonwhite population it was 
24,8 years. Thus, more nonwhites are of childbearing 'gge agd are 
, more likely tcr contribute greater numbers of children to the school 
system in the city. At the same time; whites \vith schpoP&gc children 
arc leaving or are gone. * 

I WHY DETROrr BECAME ^SEGREGATED 

In ranewing the evolution of residential and educational segrega- 
tion in Detroit and its suburbs, vwq questions are raised: Why did 
thesc^ conditions coiife about and how might they have been avoided? 
This iJ^the key to the Roph^ecirion^f school segregation in the 
city caibe^boutjimply- because blacksi^chose to live apart from 
whhes, we have what the court view* as de facto segregation, and, 
as noted above, the Supreme Court liaS not yet ruled on the legal 
remedy available in such cases. However, the case before Judge 
Roth detailing the history of Detroit and its school ^^m nude 
it very clear that blacks i|i the city did oQt voluntarily decide to 
live IP? segrej^tedf all-black areas. Rather, Koth accepted as fact 
that reaidcntial segregation in .Detroit (and xonsequcnjl^'School 

^' * /^d^ - r 

92. Detroit Area Study, A Social Pfdfiie of Be/)ftft, /pytf (Ann Arbors ' 
University of Michigan, DepArtment of Sociology and the Survey Research 
Center, Institute Social Research, 1957), p. 7. 

• 93. Taylor and Willits, Detroit: Agenda for Fiscal Sttrvival, p. 4. 
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segregation) came about through the conscious policies of local, 
state^ and-* federal officials.®^ 

This public 'policy of residential segregation naturally led to 
the de jure segregation of Detroit's schools. Roth also cited the 
Detroit school board for the part it played through the years in 
promoting school segregation through policies and practices that 
deliberately built on — rather than negated— segregated housing pat- 
terns. This; Roth said, is de jure segregation. 

Indeed, the Roth decision is an indictment of government at 
all levels for failing to live, up to the ideals of a democratic society. 
Roth stated: ; * 

For many years FHA and VA openly advised and advocated the main- 
ten^i^ of 'harmonious' neighborhoods, i.e., racially and economically 
harmonkujs. The conditions created continue. While it would be unfair 
to charge the present defendants with what other governmental officers 
or agencies have done, it can be said that the actions or the failure to 
act by the responsible school authorities, both city and state, were linked 
to that of these other government units. . . . And we ngte that just as 
there b an mteraction between residential patterns and the racial com- 
position of the schools, so there is a corresponding ^ect on the residen- 
tial pattern by the racial composition of the schools.^' 

THE ROLE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT . 

The criticism of FHA and VA policies in the Roth decision 
\ is viewed by some observers, incfuding this writer, as one of the 
most significant breakthroughs in the fight to desegregate northern 
school districts. Following the 1971 decision, NAACP attorney 
Lucas stated that the evidence used in the Detroit case could well 
be applied in other cities. Lucas noted: "When some judges find 
school segregation tHey try to do it with exceptions and local inci- . 
dentals. That serves to limit the impact of any one decision. Thqfo 
importance of the Roth case is that he faced the issue frontally. He ^ 
did not try to argue that Detroit was an exception, but said, that 
these national policies helped produce segregation."*® 
The infprmation presented to Roth o^ the role of the* federal gov- 

94« Bradiey v, Milliken, p, 9. 

95/ Ibid., pp. 9^10. * 

96. Grant, "School Decision," p. lA. 
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crnmcnt in promoting segregation in northern cities was not new 
or startling to students of urban development. The National Com- 
mission oh Urban Problems . cited the FHA in 1968 as "a vital 
factor*' in financing and promoting the mass movement of whites 
from cities to suburbs. The commission also cited federally sup- 
ported highway programs for having ^'opened up the areas outside 
the cities and supported the exodus of a large proportion of the 
white middle class," In 1966, the Griers described how FHA 
and VA programs served the *'modal" famfly, the recendy married 
with children already bom o'r expeacd and willing to bear the 
obligations of home ownership: 

The federal programs permitted them [blacks] to ^inherit' the dries, 
along with an assortment of whites who did not meet the conditions 
for access to the new suburbs: the old, the poor, the physically and 
mentally handicapped, the single and divorced, together with some per- 
sons of wealth and influence who preferred the convenience of living 
in the central city.** 

The 1938 F*HA Underwriting Manml expliddy states the phir 
losophy of the federal government regarding multiracial communi- 
ties. It warned FHA agents to make sure that any insured propmy 
was protected from "adverse influences," induding '^infiltration of 
business and industrial uses, lower-class occupancy, and^ inhar- 
monious racial groups," ^ The FHA further warned its appraisers 
tlut in the case 6f sparsely developed areas, Le,, suburbs, to insure 
that "effective restritrive covenants are recorded against the entire 
tract, since these provide the surest protection against undesirable 
encroachment and inharmonious use." Appraisers were told to 
lower valuations of properties in multiracial ndghborhoods and 
some dcvelopcn who insisted on open occupancy were actually 
driven out of business. 

97. Nicoaal Commission on Urban ProWcms, Buildmg the Amtrictn Csty^ 
P- 99- 

iA Ennice Gricr *nd George Grier, "Equality and Beyoid: Hoa$ii« 
Scmstooa in the Great Sodcty,'* ii Urban PUrrmmg and SocU Policy ed. 
B^lrd J. Friedcn and Robert Morrii (New Ydrk< Basic Books, 1968), p. 119. 

99. VS. Federal Housing Administration^ Underwriting Mamul (Wtsh- 
mgtoo, D.C: VS. Gov*l Printing Office, 1938)," par. 935- 

100. Ibid^ par. p8o. 
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The policy was to encourage private enterprise to meet the 
post- World War II housing shortage through the development of 
suburban housing. As a result of this decision to let private enter- 
prise do the job» new housing was built outside the cities primarily 
for those, who could aflFord to pay the full economic price. The 
Griers note that private enterprise ''selectively operated to rein- 
force existing trends which concentrated low-income families in the 
cities." Harrington, in discussing the possible role of private 
enterprise in abolishing slums, observed. "It is one of the- great 
postwar scandals that lavish, but discreet, subsidies have been pro- 
vided for the homes of the middle class and the rich in the form 
of cheap» federally guaranteed credit, income tax deductions, an^ 
other genteel doles which eflFectively exclude everyone with in- 
^ comes of less than $8,000 from the benefits." 

In iiddirion to eflFectively keeping blacks out of developing 
white suburbs, FHA generally withheld assistance from existing 
housing in central citjes through a practice called "red-lining." 
According to Romriey, "red-lining" involved "an unwritten but 
well-understood agrecgisilt between financial institutions and FHA ' 
that many central dty neighborhoods occupied largely^ by minority 
groups had an unfavorable economic future," When FHA and 
VA programs did insure older homes in the cities, the terms pro- 
vided were niuch less favorable than for new suburban homes., 
-Older homes re , g ]bired larger down payments, shorter repayment 
periods, anJlarge monthly prayments. In this way, the federal gov- 
ernment actually forced whites to move into the, suburbs, as it 
, forced blacks to remain in the dties.^*^ 

These policies continued and still continue. Rutledge, execu- 
tive director of the National Committee Against Discrimination in 
Housing, told a senate comminee about FHA*s failure to change ^ 
policies or even tCTenforce those that had been modified.^^' Rom- 

101. Grid and Gricr, "Equality Beyond," p. 127. 

102. Michael Harrington, "Can Private -Industry Abolish Slums?" Dissmt, 
Jfecary-Febroary, 1968^ p. 5. 

103. VS, Serune Hearings on Equal Educational O.pportumtyy p. 2755. , 
104* Gricr and Grkr, '^Equality and Beyond^*" p, 129. 

105. US, Senate Hearings on Equal Educational Opportunity y p. 1678. 
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ncy told the same senate committee that FHA policy^ changes have 
had "little practical effect" on changing the pattern of residential 
segregation in metropolitan areas. 

Federal policies on public housing also served to separate blacks 
from xvhitcs- in the cities. Public lousing programs have operated 
in such a v/^y that they have kept low-income whites apart from 
blacks. Even during World ^ar II when blacks were desperately 
needed to work in war production plants, the federal government 
gave in to whites who wanted to keep public housing for black 
workers fairway from white neighborhoods.^^^ In Detroit, the 
Seven Mile-J^enelon Improvement Association organized opposition 
to admitting blacks to the^ Sojourner Truth Housing Project ^d 
this eventually precipitated the race riot of February 1942.^^? 

Since the 1930s, public housing projects have been occupied on 
a segregated basis. Because admission to the projects was based on a 
maximum income criterion, the majority of the people who could 
qualify were black.^^ For a family of four, the maximum income 
requirement in 1967 was $4,300."^ Since low-income blacks out- 
number whites proportionately, they are the likely— although often 
unwilling— candidates for public housing. Federal reports in 1962 
indicated that 80 percent of all public housing projects receiving a 
•federal subsidy were either all black or all white.'^" In 1970, Secre- 
tary Romney stated that the, bulk of all public housing units were 
segregated. He said that 43/2 percent of tl\e units were 50 pcrcent- 
or more bhck and 30 percent were all black.^^^ Because public 
houang programs have had a lower priority than FHA^and VA 
mortgage programs, many blacks have been denied decent housing 
even on a segregated basis. The Kemer cpmmission found that in the 

106. Ibid^ p. rjs6. 

io7> Herman H. Long and Char^ S. Johnson, PeopU v. Property: Race 
Restrictive Covenants sn^ Housing (Nashville, Tenn.: Fwk University Press, 
i947)f p. 6. • 
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no. National Commission on Urban Problems, '^Building the American 
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history of public housing in America only 800,000 units had beeri" 
constructed, whereas under FHA, over ten million middle- and 
upper-income h6mes had been built under the mortgage guarantee 
program.^^^ Urban renewal programs have become "black removal" 
programs and have served to limit even funher the housing options 
open to blacks. The implications of these findings for the educa- 
tion of blaek children was well expressed by Silberman who wrote 
that **while good housing doesn't guarantee good behavior, bad 
housing does contribute to family disorganization and hence to 
delinquency." ^ ^ " . 

REALTORS, BANKERS, LOCAL AND STATE GOVERNMENT 

^ Altjhough the previous discussion may lead one to think that 
income alone has kept blacks from occupying homes in white areas, 
this decidedly has not ^een the case. Bankers, real estate boards, 
and suburbm zoning, boardgyadl worked togethfer^m the city and 
suburbs of Detroit to create residential segregation. Even today, 
low-incOTfie blacks live side by side with middle- and upper-income 
blacks because white neighborhoods remain closed. This is contrary 
to the tendency found in the white community for people of the 
same economic level to live togexher. Judge Roth cited 'institutions 
which have promoted segregation in Detroit: "Governmental ac- 
tions and ii^ction at all levels, federal, state and local, have com- 
bined with those of private orgariizations, .such as loaning institu- 
tions and real estate associations and brokerage firms, to establish 
and to maintain the pattern of residential segregation throughout 
the Detroit metropolitan area.'' 

Real estate agents, many of whom eventually found their way 
into high positions in FHA, have been responsible in large part for 
creating segregated housing patterns throughout the nation. It is 
well known that many real estate boards have urged their members 

not to violate "neighborhood integrity" by selling to blacks in 

« ' ■* 
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wl^te ims, Thcst- boards, have been known to impose harsh sane- 
tioni^lgainst members who violate this rule."* Conditions in Detroit 
after tVorld War II were favorable to the development of real 
estate practices based ofi neighborhood exclusiveness. The Taeubers 
point out: "If population is increasing and housing is in short 
supply . » ♦ real estate agents will generally have little difficulty in 
marketing housing and will suffer little economic disadvantage by 
discriminating among potential buyers or renters in any way they 
or their customers wish.^^'^ 

Banks have supported realtors in their policy of restricting black 
housing options by refusing to grant credit to blacks seeking to buy 
homes in mixed or white neighborhoods. Several years ago the 
president of the Washington, D.C, mbrtgage bankers association 
told the district's board of commissioners that "applications from 
minority groups are not generally considered in areas that are not 
recognized as being racially mixed," i.e., the white suburbs,"? Simi- 
larly, suburban governmental units work* to limit housing oppbr- 
tnnities for blacks through , use of lafge-lot requirements, zoning 
ordinances which view low- and rjiiddle-income housing (fevelop-* 
ments as "businesses," and by purchasing all vacant land suiuble 
for subdivision and then reselling it to "acceptable" developers. The 
National Corttaiission on Urban Problems noted irf 1968 that the 
federal government has exercised little authority over suburban 
communities to insure a "decent, safe, and sanitary shelter" for all 
citizens. The commission stated that the "federal programs often 
reward suburban communities which are *zoning out* the moderate- 
income buyer. The suburban communities, for instance, receive 
j>Ianning money to assist them in drawing up discriminatory gen- 
eral plans to do the job." 

The state of Michigan's role in promoting school segregation in 
Detroit, according to Judge Roth, has included spedfip actions as 
* Veil as the responsibility imposed by the state's general powers to 

116. Bonnie Bullough, Social-Psycbological Barriers to Housing Desegfiga- 
thn^ (Lot Angeles Reports of the University of Oalifomia, 1969), p. 10. 
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r^iful^tc education in Michigan]" Roth spccSic^y cited the state 
legislature's . failute to autliorize or appropriate funds for ^pupil 
trans{)ortatipn ^witlhin Detroit until 1971, while neighborin^subur- 
ban areas had beei^ receiving state funds for transportation. In addi- 

'tion^.Roth criticized tlie state aid fomijala and bonding programs 
for allowing many suburban school districts to spend i more per 
pupil than Detroit while taxing citizens less. .He said \hat these 

. state programs have ' "created and perpetuated systematic educa- 
tional inequalities.'' ^ Between 1967-1970, Detroit taxed its citizens 
for education af a rati CQual to the statewide average. In addition, 
the city* school system received large amounts of federal aid for- 
education. Yet Detroit'jg per pupil expenditure during this time was 
fitt below the state awage.^*^ Roth's finding m Detroit was- not 
unique or limited to that city. We have known for some time now 
that in terms* of per pupil spending^ city schools are far below 
suburban, schools. A 1962 Syracuse Univcrsi|y study of thirty-five 
metrof)olitan areas showed that central dty school districts spent an 
average of $145 less per pupil than neighboring suburbs, and that 
suburbs receive an average of S40 more per pupil in state aid than 
thcdtics.^** 

SCHOOL BOARD ACTIONS 

At the heart of any school desegregation case are the abtions of 
(he defendant school board to promote segregated schools. In the 
South, it*\iiis usuaUy a question of showing how* a school board 
deliberately acted to create segregation. The northern school case, 
however, involves both action and inaction. The Detroit case clearly 
illustrates the failure of the educational establishment to respond 
positively to the legal mandate 'to provide multiracial education. A 
statement by Judge Damon Keith in the npw well-known Pontiac 
school case applies equally to the Detroit ^t^tion: ^ 

When the power to act is available, faulure\to take the necessary 
ttept so as to negate or alleviate 'a situadon which is harmful is as wrong 

120. Bradley v. Millikeny p. 14. 
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as tC^c taking of affinnative steps to advance the situation. Sins of 
omission can as serious as sins of commission: Where a Board of 
Education has contributed and played a major r6le in the development 
and growth of a segregated situation, the Board is guilty of de jure 
segregation,^" 

School authorities in Detroit indeed abdicated their roles as 
leaders in the figlfr to bring equality of educational opportunity to 
ill, people. They contributed systematically to making Detroit's 
schools a .dead-end road for a large segment of the total city popu- 
' lation. They bowed' to community sentiment in reinforcing segfre- 
gated'^residential patterris^ imposed by other segments of society. 
This writer agrees completely with Bouma and Hoffman when 
they state: ^ 

fk) argue that desegregation of the school will come when residen- 
tial dcsegr^atioil occurs, in effect is to argue for doing nothing in the 
foresccabl^future. To claim that schools did not bring about the prob- 
lem of racial imbalance and hence need not do anything about it; is to 
forget that the school has always had the responsibility for doing for 
•Hthe child wharthe neighborhood and family coufd not or .would not 
do.i24 

In his decirioh Roth made it very clear that school boards do 
not' act in a vacuum and their, actions are not neutral In effect, he 
said that the failure to "adopt and' implement pupil- assignment prac- 
tices and policies that compensate for aijd avoid incorjDgration into 
. the school system the' effect^ of residential racial segregation" is^. 
de jure segregation.. Significantly, Roth also criticized the statc^ of 
"Michigan for failing to .fulfill its "affirmative obligation" to 'uphold 
the Fourteenth Amendment through its general supervisory powers 
over education. 

The case for de jure segrejgation in Detroit schools becomes 
most clear and concrete in the realm of specific $chool board ^- 
tions. In' fac^ it is questionable whether Roth would have made a 
^ruling of de jure segregation inr the absence of these feelings by the 
.court. Certainly the case is much stronger because P^odtfound th'' 
system guilty of the following practices: 
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. The board has crcai^ and altered attendance zbnes, maintained and 

• altered grade structur^^and created and altered feeder school patterns % 
m a manner which has h?id the natural, probabje and^al effect of 
continmng black and white pupils in raciaUy segregated schoois. . , . 
Throughout the last 'decade (and presently) school attend^ce'zones of 
opposite racial cpjiiposition have been separated by nonh-south bound- 
ary hnes, despite die Board's awareness (since at least 1962) that draw- 
ing boondarics in^ an east-west direction would result in significant in- 
tegration. . . . There has never Ijgen a feeder pattern or zoning change 

^ winch , placed a- predominantly white residential area into a predomi- 
nantly black school zone or feeder pattcm.^^e 

Just as the federal government's role in promoting^ residential 
segregation has been known for some time, the acdons and policies 
of the Detroit school board to promote school segregation have 
been out in the open for many years. At hearings held in Detroit 
in i960 by the U.S. Qvil Rights Commission, school board member 
Ranus Robinson said the beard was di:awing its boundaries to "con- 
tain'* blacks in cenain areas and schools: 

The Center District, largest of our administrative diArict^ has s8me 

• 50,000 children m it. It is greatly overcrowded art^f^nost of the children 
are Negro. During the last 2 years, some § schools in tran^tjon areas 
which have become largely Negro have been added to the Center Dis- . 
trict. The children of this district attend Central, Northwestern and 
NorAcm High Schools which for practical purposes are more dian 99 
percent Negro. The development of the so-called East District has 
caused great concern in the con^munity. It appears to some th^t an effort 

is bcmg made to contain Negro children within certain boundSies and 
certain schools.*" 

At the same hearing, a representative of the Citizens' Association 
for Better Schools told.hoy^ the 1959 Grizens' Advisory Group rec- * 
ommendation to keep elementary school enrollments%etween 600- 

^800 pupils Vas followed in white areas but completely ignored in 
bhck areas. In the black areas, school populationrfar exceeded this 
number and new schools' were being built with capacities abcpre 
800.*^ In 1960, 234 percent of the total Detroit elementary school 
populationMiYcd in the predominately black Center District, but ^ 

^ 126, Ibid^ p. "II. . 
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orfy U.7 percent ofThe^city's elementary schools were located 
thcre>» Instead of altertngS>ttendance ^bnes to relieve overcrowded 
clLooms in the Center District, blacks were "contained and not 
allowed to attend surrounding white schools. Containment of blacl« 
in scparati districts in Detroit has not been limited to the twentieth 
century. In .869- the Miphigan Supreme Court struck down a 
twenty-eight-y^ar-Qld .practice Wreby blacks in Detroit were 
organized in a "district having no metes and bounds, but composed 
of all the colored children in the city, within the school ages. 
While no explicit policy CaUed for containing bracks after this legal 
decision, over the years the practices of school officials continued 
to facilitate containment of bracks as the racial balance of Detroit 

'ifis n«»accident that 65.8 percent of Detroit's black "students 
attended schools in .960 th,t were 90 percent or more black, and 
in .070' 74.0 percent were in such schools."? feavitz,- Wayne State • 
University professor of sociology and member of the Detroit Com- 
mon Council, discussed the city's failure to desegregate its^hools 
and'described the attitude of the city's i959 EqUd Educational Op- 
. portunities Comrnittee on which he served. ' , 

' There was no outright, bold attempt to end all school segregation 
in the Detroit system. Many comnjittee -members bebeved that tne 
Xols could arid should go only-so far in challenging segregation 
of neighborhoods by desegregating the. schools. Thfey believed that - 
any fonhright attempt to desegregate the 'whole school system 
wbuld fade vigorous reaction both from those who opposed descg- 
regatron per se, .nd from those who favored d^f ^J^^gion but - 
who Relieved thatTn a segregated commjnfty .wholcsak school 
desegteiStion would only be achieved at grf at educational sacrifice 
to bothNfcgro and white children."* ^' ' . . ■ j 

129. Ibid., p,. 144* . ' / 

,3,. Bradley vrMilliken, ^ ' ' ^ 

,3.. Mcl Ravitz, "Uneven School Progress in Detroit'' -in Weinberg, 
Leamtng Together,^ p. 62. ^ ^ 
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don of such small schook limited opportunities to overcome 
residentiaUy segregated patterns. In 1966, a joint policy statement 
Avas issued by the State Department of Education and the Michigan 
Uvil Rights Commission requiring local school boards to consider 
racial balance in selecting new school sites and expanding existing 
schools. In spite of this, school construction has continued to serve 
the segregation process in Detroit. Of the fourteen schools opening 
in 1970-71 for the first time or with expanded facilities, eleven 
were over 90 percent black and one was over 90 percent white.^** 

THE FAILURE OF OPEN HOUSING LAWS 

The experience in Detroit makes it clear that legislation and 
policy statements designed to promote a multiracial ^ciety are 
meaningless without strong moral and material commidWits to en- 
force the laws. Despite the appaf«iht growing chasihbetween races 
in America, whites in this law-and-order-conscious society have 
failcd,x»4^Take that necessary commitment to change at all levek of 
government and in the private sector. 

Following the summer of civil disorders, America voiced such a 
commitihent through the passage of the federal open housing law. 
State -and local governments foUowed suit with their own fair-hous- 
ing legislation. It was believed that if blacks and whites could^Bi 
brought together in their neighborhoods, America could finally 
hope to create a society based on equal opportunity for all. Regret- 
tably, open occupancy has proved a most ineffective strategy, and 
in 1967 the .U.S. Commission on Qvil Rights accurately predicted 
that it would fail because "it is unlikely that such legislation wiU be 
fully effective for years. To make integrated education dependent 
upon housing is to consign at least another generation of children 
to racially isolated schook and to lengthen the time that wiU be 
required to overcome housing discrimination." i** 

The Census Bureau released a report in February 197 1 which" 
showed the movement of some blacks into the suburbs of the 
nation's metropolitan areas. According to the report, despite the 
increase in the number of suburban blacks, no significant changes 

13J.' Bradley v. Milliken. 

>34- U5. Commission on QvU Rights, Racial Isolation, p. 195. 
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were made in the segregated housing patterns in these areas and, 
in general, the increase was.far overshadowed by the growing con- 
centrations of blacks in central cities -;jleynolds Farley speculated 
that the increase in suburban blacks c^ld actually prove meaning- 
l«s in terms^of total housing patterns because, as later census re- 
ports might realistically show, these blacks-are living m segregated 
XbT enclaves. Detroit, unlike th. other majW metropohtan , 
areas, did not experience even a small percentage mcrease in subur- . 
ban blacks between .960 and\97o. The suburban Popvl.uon o^^ 
Detroit declined from 3.7 Percent of 3.6 percent black in the last ^ 

decade ^■•V . . 

Rutledge of the f^ational Committee Against Discrimination m 
•Housing told, a senafe committee that of the nation's . 800 f^r 
housing committees in thirty states, "most have had very httle fln- 
pL in terms of breaking do^^the real barriers -of the whi.e . 
Lburbs.""^ -In Michigan, officials of the state Civil Rights Com- 
mission have stated publicly that the state open housing law passed 
in ,968 has been ineffective in opening up the Detroit suburbs and 
white areas of the city. Commission officials have said that the 
W«4 movement/of blacks into white areas in Detroit, has only 
-beTthT^t^^ expanding black population coupled with the 
white flight to suburbia.^38 a recent news account reported that 
officials of the Detroit Commission on Community Relations said 
Detroit is as segregated in 1972 as it was in .967 and that only 6,000 
of about 200,000 new suburban homes had been made available to 
blacks.'" In August .97^ fifteen Detrpit-^ea real estate fims were 
accused of "blockbusting," or trying to scare whites out of^Detroit 
with threats of black invasion of their neighborhoods. The firms 
were also accused of preventing blacj».frt)m bniyingAomes m the 

,35. Philip Meyer, "Suburbs Stay Mosdv White, Ccns^ Finds," Detroit 
Free Press, 11 February 197I, P- 4^- \ - 

136. Ibid., p. 4A. • . ' ' 

,37. US. Senate Hearings on EquM Educational 'Opportunity, p. 2667. 
,38. WUUam Serrin, "Open Housing Law Is Doing Litde Good," Detroit 
Free Press, 24 July 19?'. P- ' 

,39. John Oppcndahl and George Cantor, "What Hai Becn Done Smcc 
the Riot?," Detroit Free Press, 24 July 197', P- 'A. 
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white suburbs.*^ There is ^evidence that this type of activity to 
promote additional segregation has been going on in Detroit and in 
other U. S. dries since the fair housing laws were passed. Bloqjc- 
busting could not be eflFecrive unless the white community as a 
whole fully accepted the notion of racial restriction in housing and 
residential segregation. 

. Enforcement of the open housing law has also proven ineflFective 
on the federal level.- A 1971 report on the federal civil rights en A 
forccment program stated that the HUD staff is "grossly made- 
quate" to deal ^j^th the complaints it receives on housing discrimina- 
non}^^ According to this Qvil Rights Commission report, only 

^ forty-two people were employed to handle aU complaints under 
Ac federal fair housing law, with each complaint taking between 
five and six months to process and often up to a year to completely 
clear up. The report maintained that this long rime span between 
investigation and -remedial acrion "decreases the chances of ' a suc- 
cessful conciliation." 1^ In 1970 only $6 million was appropriated 
for enforcement of the federal law."« 

In a 1969 study of whites in riie Detroit area, 82 percent of tiiose 
interviewed Said they would vote for a law providing that "a home- 
owner can decide for himself who to sell his house to, even if he 
, prefers not to seU to Negroes." Only 16 percent of the sample sai^d 
they would- vote for an open occupancy law stipulating "a home- 

' owner cannot refuse to sell to someone because of their race or' 
color." A 1968 study found that 51 percenttiQf a white sample 
opposed legislation to guarantee open housing \v^hout regard to 
race or color."* Studies have shown that most whites will' accept a 

140. -Howard Kohn, "15 Real Estate Firms Accused of Blockbustinir" 
Detr&it Fret Press^ 17 August 1972, p. 3A. 

141. U^. Commission on CivH Rights, The Federal ChU Rights Enforce- 
mM Effort: One Year Later (Washington. D.C.: U^. Govemmcat Printing 
Office, 1971), p. 41. ^* 

142. Ibid., p. 43. 

143. US. Senate Hearings on Equal Educational Opportunity ^ p. 2650. 
t.. Brannan and Howard Schuman. "Attitude . ind Action: A 
Field Exp«nment in a Natural Population," (Unpublished' paper presented at ' 
tbc Amcncan Sociological Association, New Orleans, La., August 1972), p. 4. 

145. Aiigus Campbell, White Attitudes toward Black "People (Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Institute for Social Research, University of Michigan, 1971), p. 23. 
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small percentage of- blacks in tlicir neigiiborliooas. but they arc 
opposed to great numbers of bl.icks .noving in.'^" Sclnnmn, L.u- 
vcrsity of Michigan soc.ologibt, ui.strvcd iliat ^^lule w^hites ^^ul 
endorse the principle of nondiscninin.uioii^n jobs and ev^n m hous- 
ing, thc^ will easily depart^'froiu rius^ principle when it confl.ci- 
\vith vaiues to ^v^lich thev attach ,1 higher priority.'*' 

The open housing appro.icii 4ff .wding residential and thereby , 
school segregation has failed because it has been directed at symp- 
toms rather thah at root causes. i:uws Rave not been enforqed so 
-they have done litde to change attitudes, and attitudes cause men 
• to act to promote a segregated societv. That is why this writer is 
committed to 'the concept «f multiracial education, whether it^be 
through metropolitan busing as has b^cn reco.flmend j| in Detroit 
ot' through any other effective tool availalfle to us toSay. Waiting 
for open housing "to work ha^roved tantamount to doing abso- , 
'lutely nothing about school segr^ation afid has aTlowed the -racial ^ 
crisis in America to worsenj ^ 

National poUster Lou'is Harris concluded as a result of surveys^ 
' done in 1963 and 1968 that 'there has^bccnjnly minor change in 
tHTwdtudes of 'white people n this co)intry toward Negroes. ... 
Harris's conclusion i^Jorne out by other studies of race relaaons m 
^ America and by simple obser>cation off the racial situation in. the 
nation today. The schools have been the only arena in J^hich the 
potential existed to change racial attitudes on a broad scale, ^we 
have failed to equip them to dottwgai). We have failed to do thiif 
in spite of the plentiful evidence that -multiracial education affects 
chOdren'in such a Way^ to prepare both blacks and whites for . 
life iiv-a tnfly multiracial society. . < ■ " • 

Thomas Pcttigrew .summarized W reslilts,of the i966^dy of 
* American racial attitudes and behaviixrs done by the Nationajsppa- 
ioti Rwearch Corporati6h,(NpRC)., Pettigrew concluded that (a) 

,46. Robm A: Levine, "The SUent Majorit^: Neither Simple, nor Simple- 
Minded," Public Opinion Quarterly 35 iJ97t-7^y- 57"-77- 

,47 Howard Sdiuman, "Attitudes Action versuS- Attitudt^^ vs. At- 
tiradcs," public Opinion Quarterly }6 (May, 1971): n. 

148. Weinberg, Desegregation ReseJ'cb, p. 
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dctqp^egttcd jraucation increases the probability that whites will 
continue to have (intact with blacks; (b) desegregated education 
increases the probability that whites will express more positive at- 
titudes toward contact with blacks and the rights of black Ameri- 
cans;^and (c) interracial contacts in childhood canJfe expected to 
lead to later contacts as adults and wiD foster more favorable atti- 
tudes toward interracial contaa."*^ 

The NORC study found that desegregated whites were more 
likely to have had a-close black friend, tcvhave had black friends 
visit their homes, and to be living in niultinuaal neighborhoods. It 
is bcHeved that having had a dose black friend relates directly to- 
choice of residence in .a multiracial area. This is also true for blacks. * 
In addidmi, it can be assumed that friendships between blacks and 
whites win {generalize to prodace more positive relationships in the 
employment and business spheres. For example, the whit^ banker 
who has or Has had a dose black friend should pstrrfmort willing 
to offer jobs to and approve loans for minority applidmts, 

Ptit contact widi whites is a substitute for present conttct in break- 
ing down Negro desires to avoid whites. TTiis implies tlm even if 
segregation in other aspects of American society is nnrh^ngi^^ tn in- 
crease in school integration will in itself mcreise the wilhngness of 
Negroes to associate widi whites,^** 

The results of a 1965 Oakland, California study were consistent 
with the NORC findings: blacks who attended desegregated schools 
arc more willing , to support multiradal cdacarion than those VftK) 
attended segregated schools; blac^ who attended dcsegrqfated 
schools arc more willing to live in multiradal ndghborh6o<S*and 
arc more liklcy' to have white friends; and, finally, blacks who at- 
'tended desegregatcd^schools are generally less suspidoos of whites 
and are more relaxed in a multiracial se^g than blacks who at* 
t^d|d segregated schools,"^ In this study 70 percent of the high 
sdum graduates who ;ittendcd d«egfcgated schools saidothcy 
would deliberately try to find housing in a multiracial neighbor- 
hood is compared with 50 percent of. t^ose who attended scgrt- 

I49» IWd,, p. }i i-13. * 
15a Ibid,, p. 309, 
151. Ibidn p. 312. 
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gated schools.^" One significant ob<cr\anon of the dcscgrcgarion 
prognpi in Riverside, CaLfomia. has been that some blacks are 
already moving to the neighborhoods to umch iheir children are 
boscd to school and a few iunior high school "rap" sessions "reveal 
some evidence of social relanonships which, of course, would not 
have ocoirred without integration " The U S. Commission on 
Qvil Rights concluded m its extensive srady of raciaMsolanon in 
the schools txhat mulnraaa! cduca::on ca^Jcad to greater positive 
relationships between the races 

Children do not com.e to scnools unth minds bke blank slates^ In 
the early years children begin to absorb raoal arnrjdcs from their 
cHTironment. but these ammdes are certainly not set m concrete by 
the time they enter school. Srudies have sho^^m that verbally ex- 
pressed preiudice picked up n :he home need not lead to liter 
prejudiced behaviors. ^Bouma ar.d HofTm>ar\ note how the school 
that is desegrt'gated C2n work agai.-.st fonnajion of preiudiced be- 
l^avior patterns, Bouma and' Hcnman r^ve written that *Voung 
children who have no: yet been involved m preiudiccd siroationsp 
at home and in school may pick up prejudiced talk, but this docs 
not cause them to behave prc^jdicully. Uter, having bg< ^gfe" - 
volved in proudiced behavioral partcms, they pick up dcmajgc 
language patterns m schools or c'.scuhcrc. but thi^fdoes not erase 
their prejudiaal behavior/* 

Attendance at a segregated school is a ^preiudiced behanoV and 
once engaged in. it Wms unlikely :hat any textbook lesson in 
American democracy be able to reverse the behavior panem. 
Everv- time we send a wh.te child to a segregated school we iocfe 
him mto a behanor pattern thit mingates against the formation of 
racial harmony and cooperauon. Dan Dodson wrote^that *Vhat 
white children are learning in most schools gives the lie' to what 
they are bemg taught about the \-alue of knowing and respecting 
all people-*'^** Similarly, black children educated in segregated 

i5jt U-S. Commission on Gvil Rjghts. Rsaal IsoLsiion, pp. in-12. 

153. Weinberg R^e ani Pl^sce. pp. :57-3S- 
^154. VS. Commission on Civa Rights. Racial IsoUticn, p, 114. 

155. Bouma and Hoffman. Dyrurmcs of School lme$:rsncn, p. 74. 

ic6 Commission on School Inctgnnon. ^ublicr School' Segreg^icn snd 
Imegrition m the North (Ncvr York Nanonai Associanon of Intcrgroap 
RdatiocB Officials, 1963). p. - 
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schools turn their backs on tiff democratic principles taught to them 
in school because their own lives prove that these ideds arc mean- 
ingless* 

SEGR£GAT10N AKD UTJITE SUPERlORrTY 

MJcI and Kiesicr, having studied the schools of New Village, 
a New Vork suburb, WTote that from the earUcst grades, ^^-hitc 
children are taught to look at blacb as ''different, mferior, un- 
desirable,^ and even violent," ^ subiffban child is 
^ Targdy insulated from any chance introduction to a life different 
fran his own." ^« The authon go on to state that "toda/s childrqi 
need nxjrt than hanj facts ro prepare them for life in' the 20th and 
^ list century. Tbcy must learn to understand and, respect people— 
DOC just *tbeir own kind,' but aU kinds. It was in this area of teach- 
mg and kaming that we frequently found disturbing gaps." 1* They 
coododed tlitt the public schools have the potential to do 'more 
Aan any odicr institution to prohiote raaal understanding to break 
down the myths and prejudices whidi create racial tension in our 
. society, but tfacy arc not using this potential 

The feeling that the children of suburbia arc not being educated 
^ (or Kfe in a world where 75 percent of the populirion is nonwhite 
is- echoed in the words of a fifty-one-year-old grandmother from 
Sc^ Oair Shores, Michigan,* one of .the suburbs included in Judge 
Rodi*$ metropolitan desegregation order. She said in a newspaper 
interview: "If youngsters arc going to live and work successfully 
. in a world that's getting smaller all the time, they're going to have 
to be in contaa with people who*arcn*t just like themselves." i» 
Kenneth dark, tesaf>-ing in one of the first desegregation cases 
decided along with firwn in 1954, expressed the viewpoint that 
s^regated schools create guilt feelings and 'confusion in white 
children who act as the perpetuaton of segregation. He noted that 
"a conflict ... is set up in the child who belongs to die segregating 

ev ^^i!. ^ 7^ SboTtcb^g.d CbUdren of 

^ai^irW* (New York: Insnrate of Human Rehoons Press, Aj3»cricail Jewish 
^Cocnmittcc, i^), p. 15. ^ 

158. Ibid, p. 13. ' W I 

159. Ibid, p. 55. 

i6a Jo Thomas, -Busing Debate Rage On— Oct of Court," Drtroh Free 
rrtss, 23 July 1972, p-. jA. • 
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group in tima oMiaving the same people teach him democracy,- 
brotkrhood, love of >is feUow man, and teaching him also to 
segregate and to discriminate . . . social scientists beUeve that this 
sets off in the personaHties of these chUdren a fundamental con- 
fusion in the entire moral spheres of their lives." 

In the Detroit desegregation case, this writer offered similar testi- 
mony on the impUcations of segregated education for white cM- 
drcn, notiag that segregated whites "grow up u-ith a feebng of 
superiority . . . (toward] people of color since lall they know . . . 
is what they hear m the homes over dinner, what they might hear 
whispered at a church social function. ... The school can over- 
come this by allowing youngsters to grow up together m a multi- 
racial setting." . . 

SEGHSGATION A^'D BLACK INFERIORTTY 

If segregated education breeds superiority feeUngs among whites, 
it^his the Very opposite effect on hlacks-that is, it gives rise 
to thetiotion of black mferiority. Th^ .954 Supreme Court dea- 
sion was based in pan on the premise that "separate but equal 
generates'jnferiority feeUhgs among blacks "that may effect their 
hearts and minds m a way unlikely ever to be undone. . . ims 
statement has been affirmed by numerous studies of black self- 
concept and self-esteem. Warren C Haggstrom found m his 196^ 
study of blacks m Detroit and Ypsilanti, Michigan, that desegre- 
gated blacks have-Wgher self-esteem^ than segregated blacks and 
thai segregated blacks develop ^Ise and exaggerated perceptions 
of white superiority, which are remforced by conscmt sooal fail- 
les m the black community.'" Jessup found that under scgregattd 
conditions, the black child identifies his social pot«itial w,th hxs 
vradal status, while in multiraciaUertings, the bUck child s sdf- 
c<Hicept is based on nonracial factors. 
161. Fletcher, Sezregation Case, p. 55- 

161. Tesdawoy of Roben L. Green, April i8, i97>, Br^t^ « ^- 
liitn, p. 1050. / 

> ,6, Brmvn v. Board of Education quoted in Ronald ^'^f^^. 
An^ '?U«rB^phael O. Nysbrand. eds. Edu^auon and Urbm R^u^e 
(New York: John Wiley k Sons, 1969). P- 38- 

,(54. Weinberr. D«f«r'«'«'<^ Research, pp. -Htw'.^ 
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The mlizadoa that one can compete and nf^e one's way in the 
Ittgcr soctecy vqmAs a giant step in the reduction of his feeling of 
•licnatxm from diat society. A posidvc identification with socic^ jj^T^ 
the feeling that socially approved goals are obtainable are cnicia/ to 
the development of the motivation necessary to achievement in school.^** 

Oark has observed that segregated minority group children often 
tdopt^defeiiitist attitudes and experience a lowering of personal am- 
bition« This happens in response to conflicts between self-esteem 
and their feelings toward their racial grcup.^^^ This conflict is 
brought on by segregated conditions* . 

Soinc/c6cnt>q^es have shown that the "bkck poWcr" movc- 
"nas had its eflFcet-<m_ bkck s<(hool children, the result 
die development of strong racial pride among blacks with a 
omitint hatred for 'Vhitcy." This writer believes tiiat such 
oup pride, if reinforced in* the segregated school setting, can be | 
* cahhjr if It is built on exaggeration of the white majority's faults. 
\ multiracia] school setting allows children to focus on, the posi- 
: aspects of all racial groups and fosters the belief that all people 
t worthy because they are human beings. 

While segregated education prevents the, devcloi)ment of atti- 
tudes in the -white community favoring multiracial neighborhoods, 
it also promotes attitpdcs in the black commufiity which discourage 
attempts to establish residence in white areas. According to a study 
by Bullough, alienation variables, especially "powerlessness" and 
^*anoinic** are the most significant "deterrents to 'integration," 
Because we know that scgrcgatijd education fosters black alienation, 
her findings support the notion that unless we begin desegregating 
our schools now we can expect little success from measures such 
as open housing laws. Blacks simply arc not prepared to use such 
measures, It is a ra^e person who is willing ti? voluntarily put him- 
self and his family into a hostile white suburban community where 
current racial attitudes m all likelihood may lead to insults and 

165. Dorothy K, Jcssup, "School Integration md Minority Group Achieve- 
wot,"* in Dcntkr ct tl.. The Urban R's: Race Relations as tke Program in 
Urban Education^ p. 96. 

Kenneth, B. Qark, "Educational Stimulation of Rt dally Disadvan- 
ttged Children" in Education in^epressed Areas, ed. A. Harry Passow (New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 19(53), pp. 156-5^. 

167. BuUough, Social Psychological Barriers^ p. 129. 
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possible physical injuries to his person and property The multi- 
nSl classroom, however, mediates against black alienation and 
at the same time builds up white attitudes m^re favorablejo resi- 
dential desegregation. Q ' i' „i 

. Poor self-concepts among black phil;ki?i are also directly related 
to differential treatment of students by personnel in all-black schools , 
and to differences in resources allocated to education in the inner city, 
where black schools are usually located. The black child going ^ 
through a segregated school system perceives that his opportunities 
are Umited in that system and this in turn affects his educatiorial 
motivation." Black parents relate desegregated education to im- 
proved education and view desegregation as vital to the economic 
advancement of their children and to the development of a sense 
of-pirsonal worth.*" 

THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER 

The Rosenthal and Jacobson Studfes of ^he self-fulfilling proph- 
ecy m education clearly define the Me that' teachers ^ay in urban 
schools in limiting the horizons of their students and_^gatively 

- affecting their acacTemic progress.'- The middle-class teacher comes 
into the urban school, and caches the middle-class values of obedi- 
encv^espect for authority, and conscientiousness, without regard 
for'^e unique cultural diversity of the urban student body. A great, 
numj^er view their assignments to inner city schools negatively, and 
this attitude mterferes with their ability to make a total commit- 
ment toward educating their students. Chesler. of the University 
of Michigan, clearly points out the faUure of colleges ojeducauon 

• to erfectively train teachers to fiU their special role m urban schools 
by stating that "most teachers, like most Amerdans, are not pre- 
•Wcd ffr interracial Uvmg. 3y and large, they do not know how 
Timprove racial relations in^the^las^oom. Before large .numbers 

' ,68. Testimony of Robert L. Green. Bradley v. Milliken, p. S66. . 

3 \xr M,^i, i.d Our Children's Burden: Studies -of Dete- 
' ,69. Raymona W Mack, York: Random House; 

gregetiott m Nine American Communtties ^rsew 

1968). PP- 445-4<S- i 

.70. Roben Rosenthd and Unore Jaco^n, PygmaUon m the CUssroam 
(New York: Holt, Riifthart 4 Wmston, 1968). «. 
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of tcaqhcrs^can make progress on this front, we will have to pro- 
Vide th|5m with helpful ideas, skills, and encoulragement." 

Teachers display their attitudes riot in their treatment of 
students, but also in the wkys in which they describe people being 
studied |md,the way they interact with faculty members of differ- 
ent ethi^c and rcligio{is backgrounds. Much of the racism in -to- 
day's cl4ssrooms is not overt It often stems from the unc^sdous 
belief th^t children living in public housing oV supported by ADC 
or whose language rc^mblcs what we now call "ghetto English" 
cannot leanL^^^This attitude is not necessarily limited to white 
teachers^ That is why ^forts to desegregate facilities, such as those 
made iii Detroit in the 1960s and praised by Jiid^fe Roth in his 
degsion, are meaningless unless accompanied by student desegrega- 
tion. Black teachers arc equally prone to regard students in all- 
black schools as incapable of leamingf, and these teachers in tl\e 
past hive often regarded their placement in" black schools as punish- 
ment for being less competent than whitci teacher^."* Ray Rist*s 
1970 study of student social class and teacher ^expectations found 
that beginning at the kindergarten level, black teachers in all- 
black schools display differential treatment toward students show- 
ing evidence of higherrincome backgrounds and those who ap- 
parently are low-income students. Higher-income black students 
have greater '^cess -to the teacher and instructional ^materials, while 
low-income stiidents begin to sec themselves as "dumb" and 
"stupid." Rist concluded that even within the black classroom the 
seeds of, social<lasg^ differentiation are planted. This leads low- 
income blacks to regard themselves as "imclean 'and intellectually 
inferior" and prepares them to become the unemployed and imder- 
employed of American society,"* 

In Michigan the 1967 Public School Racial Census prepared 

.171, Mark AV Chcslcr» 'Tntcracriolj^ and Teaching Alternatives in Desegre- 
gated Oassrpoms,^ in Green, Racial trisis in American Education^ p. 118, 

172, Donald, H. Smith^iW Black Revolution and EdQcadon^*^ in Green, 
Radd Crisis in American Education, p. 65. 

173, Testimony of Hobert L. Green, Bradley v. Millikerty p, 1032, 

174, Edsel L, Erickson, Clifford E. Bryan, and Lewis Walker, *The Ed- 
ucability of. Dominant Groups" Phi Delta Kappan 53 (1972): 320. 
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by the Stat^ Department of Education revealed that teacheu atti- 
tudes towarll students were more negative in classes with^arge 
numbers of black pupils. The study showed that greater the per- 
centage of blacks in a clasf, the lower the teacher's evaluation of 
students' iKjademic ability and motivation.^" We see at work the 
phenomenon Qark caUed ^^educational atrophy," in that **children 
who are treated as if they are uneducable almost invariably become 
unfducable.^' It is the segregated school setting that first cues 
the teacher, black or white, to the beU^^at he or she is dealing 
with "uneducables." ^ ^ 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF POORER FACILITIES 

Studies j6{ predominately black inner city schools have found that 
such sch^ have fewer library hooks, laboratories, auditoriums, ^ 

. cafeterias, gymnasiums ai\d athletic fields. Teachers, both black and 
white, assigned to black schools score lower on yerbaUbility tests, 
have lower morale, and are more likely to seek transfers to different 
schools. Black schools are housed in older, larger, and more crowded 
buildings, and are less likely to offer enriched educational pro- 
grams.i'f ' The Detroit school system fits this description well. Thirty 
of the school buildings in Detroit's central city in use in 1968 were 
dedicated during President Grant's adminisuation.^" In 1961, 55 
percent, or more than half of the school buildings in Detroit's lowest 

. income area, were rated either "poor" or "fair,*' while only 5 percent 
of ttic schools in the highest income area received this (fating.^^* 
Petroit's central city schools have been' significantly inferior with 
respect to normal class size, number of substitute teachers, quanti- 
ty ^md quality of school facilities, saf^ of the school site,, amount 
of play space, and special services.^^^ In terms of per pupil, expendi- ' 

175. Ermon O. Hogan, ^Racism Educators: A Barrier to Quality 
Education" in Green, Racial Crisis m American Educatton, p. 157. 

176. O^KDark Qhetto, p. 196. 

A 177. Mack, Our Children's Burden, / . ^ 

^ 178. Report of the National Advisory^'^SmmmiSton on ChU Disorders, 
433. ^ . 

179. Patricia 'Cayo Sexton, ^'Cbmmcnts on Three- adcs,'* in Weinberg. 
Liammg Together,. p. 57. » 

180. Patricia Cayo Sexton, Education and Income: Inequities in bur PubUc 

^ ^cbooU (New York: Viking Press, 1961), chap. 3.^ ' , , . 
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ture, Detroit is not the lowest on the scale when compared to the 
surrounding suburbs, nor is it near the top of the list! But the 
former school superintendent, Norman Drichler reponed to the 
Kemcr commission .that 'twenty-five school boards in communities 
surrounding Detroit spend up to $500 more per pupU per year to 
educate their children than the city. Merely to bring the teachcr- 
pupU ratio in line with the state average would require an additional 
16,650 teachers at an annu^txost of approximately $13 million.'"" 
The significance of these facts lies less in their direct impact on 
black-pupU achievement than in what they sighify for student self- 
concept and the views of the black community at large toward its 
schools. If pouring more money into schools would bring up the 
p«fornianci of black students, the direction of future educational 
eflForts*would be better defined than it is t^day: But the Coleman 
report noted that variations in facilities and curricula among schools 
have little impact on student achievement, although minority stu- 
dents are more affected by poor facilities, curricula; and- teachers 
than whites.»M The significance of inferior facilities in black areas 
lies in wffct the black child sees everyday as he enters the school 
building-for him old buildings signify the limited opportunities 
available to blacks in American sctqiety, the low regard for minorities 
heia by the white majority, the upward and often losing struggle 
for even an educated black in the current social system. Even if 
Tide I funds increase the per pupU expenditures in inner city schools, 
as ha^ been the case in Detroit, the perception of the black com- 
munity, still tends to be that separate but equal, even separate and 
maybe a litde more than equal in pupil expenditure, still leaves the 
black student at a disadvantage.*" 

Adding financial resources for compensatory education programs 
and improved facilities has proved an ineffective strategy which 
avoids th<i pressing|pue of school desegregation. Compensatory ed- 
ucation programs were designed to be used along with desegregation 
and such programs in racially isolated environments do not foster 
the belief in black children that diey are truly valuable individuals, 

iBi. Report of the Natkmal Advisory Commisnon on Civil Disorders, p. 
434- 

181. Colcnmi et il^ Equdity of Educational jOpportumtyy p. 21. 

183. Testimony of Robert L. Greco, Bradley v. MiUikeny p. 1057. 
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capable of succeeding. None of the widely publicized compensatory 
programs has significantly affected the achievement level of paruci- , 
Ln«.^M Despite the influx of Title I funds into Detroit overaU 
school achievement levels have continued to sink farther below the 
national norm, with all-black schools perfonring woije than aU- 
white ones. Only desegregation can aflPect the black self-concept m. 
such a way as to negatively affect black achievement 

STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT AND THE MULTIRACIAL CLASSROOM 

Concern for improving black self-concept stems fro^i the notion 
that the self-concept is believed to be the best single predicjor of 
achievement for black students."' Jessup. in her study of New York 
City schools, concluded that redu'ction in low achievement patterns 
for minority studehts is directly 'related to improvement m their 
self-concepts. Therefore, she concluded that "if these ^ndings are 
valid/the first and most urgent task to be accotnplished in raising the 
educational level of disadvantaged children is to resolve .the problem 
of segregation. Improved techniques and ^chbol programs can only 
- be eflfcctive when this has been done." "* ■ , . • u' 

Several studies have shown that higher self-cqncepts and higher 
achievement levels-among blacks are direcdy related to the rafcial . 
composition of the school and classroom., Pettigrew s research em- 
pha£« the diredt relationship between black achievement and 
aspirations and the multiracial classroom where the opportumty 
exists for cross-racial self-evaluation."' A major premise of the 
Coleman report is that Wack student achievement >^ F^ngly r^ate^ 
to the educational "backgrounds and aspirations of the other.students 
in his class. It states that "if a white pupil from a home that ,s 
strongly and effectively, supportive of education is put m a school 

,84. V.S:'Comniksion on QvU Rights, Racial IsoktUm, p. 196. 

'186 Jcssup. *^hool Intcmtion,'' p. 97- 
^,87/Thoma./pctdgr% ^^-^^^^^"^ .Opportunity.'^ 

Hmltrd Educati^l Ri^tw%H (1968): 73-74- ^ 
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where most pupils do not come from such homes, his achievement 
win be little different than if he were in a school composed of others 
like hiniself. But if a minority pupil from a home without much edu- 
cational strei]^:th is put with schoolmates .with strong educational 
backgrounds, his achievement-is likely to improve.^^ 

Alan B, Wilson, in a study for the U.S, Commission on Gvil Rights, 
found that the positive effect of multiracial schools on black student 
adiierement and attitudes is independent of the pupil^s home en- 
vironment He writes that 'Svhile residential integration may be a 
desirable goal in its own right, the effectiveness of school integration 
is not dependent upon concomitant changes in neighborhood pat- 
terns.'* Haggstrom also observes that black children benefit from 
comparison with white classmates, regardless of the attitudes white' 
children have toward them.^^ 

" The preponderance of studies on school desegregation and stu- 
dent achievement supp^ts the belief that desegregation positively 
influences whites without negatively affecting white student per- 
formance. In White Plains, New York, a busing program has 
been carried out successfully since i9($4 with black student gains of 
, from 5 to 15 percent on reading and arithmetic achievement tests 
for third-graders who had attended integrated schools since the first 
grade. White students in integrated schools since 1964 were also 
found to be performing better than their predecessors in segregated 
schools.^^^ Similarly, after one year's experience with a busing pro- 
gram for giades K-5 krfown as Project Coocem of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, test^howed that for grades K-i achievement in arithmetic, 
vocabulary, and verbal IQ increased; in grades 2 and 3, total IQ 
test performance increased; and in grades 4 and 5, vocabulary scores 
increased significantly. A study done after the ^second year of the 
Hartford program found black students moving ''toward greater 
verbal productivity, increased accuracy in the associative and son-. 

iSa. Colpnan et tl*^ ^qfudHy of Educational Opportunity, p. 22. 
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ing processest and an enhanced willingness to take a risk in terms 
of verbal responses to situations " A 1958 study of schools in 
New Albany, Indiana, found that after two years of desegregation 
the achievement gap between blacks and whites narrowed signifi- 
cantly. Concerning this study, Weinberg wrote that "the researcher 
attributed this improvement directly to desegregation." He found, 
too, that the Negro children who attended interracial elementary 
schools staned out iri the first grade achieving at the ,same level as^ 
Negro children did in the segregated school. By third grade, how- 
ever, the desegregated Negro children had pulled ahead; this con^(^ 
tinued into sixth grade.^*' The researcher concluded that the longer 
the association between black and white pupils in desegregated 
sdiools, the smaller the gap in academic'^^chievem^nt between them. 
This is the result of an improved schoof climate and the change in 
teacher expectations. 

TThc school busing program implemented voluntarily in Berkeley, 
California, has been a model for other school systems seeking to 
create multiracial schook. Berkeley cross-buses 40 percent of its 
elementary school children to achieve multiracial classrooms. Im- 
plementation of the program, completed in 1968, has been accom- 
plished without parental resistance, mainly because of effective local 
leadership in, the political and educational spheres,^** A state of 
California study of reading levels in grades 1-3 found that Berkeley 
blacks averaged 19.5 months gain in reading for a two-year or 
twenty-month period. This far exceeds the average nationa^jgain for 
blacks on similar tests and compares favorably with twenty-one- 
month average gain for Berkeley whites.*** 

ACHIEVEZVIENT IN DETROtT* 

Achievement levels for students in the Detroit public schools 
have not reached the national norm since 1957, This is true for both 
blacks and whites in the city, although black schools have been even 

192. Weinberg; Desegregation Research, pp. 78-79. 

'193. Ibid.,, pp. 48-49- ^' 
194. Neil V. Sullivan, "Educational Leadership at the Crossroad*' in Grten, 
Racm Crisis in American Education, pp. 291-92. 

i9f» WiUitm Grant, "Integration: Doib It Help Education?" Detroit Free 
Pretff 19 July 197*1 P- 4^. 
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farther below the national average than white ones. On the "Iowa 
Test of Basic Skills" Administered in 1969, the national mean score 
'Wts 4.1, but the Detroit dty-wide mean was only 3.2. However, the 

^ mean for students in schools 90 percent or more white was 3.63 
compared to 3.01 in scho<^ 90 percent or more black.^** The pattern 
of black sQidents being further behind than whites is repeated at 
grades 6 and 8; and, using the ST£P reading test as a measure, at 
grades 10 and 12. 

^ There is a body of data from such men as Otto Klineberg, Robert 
Havighurst, Kenneth Clark, and Martin P. Deutsch to support the 
point of view that there is little difference between black and 
white children when they enter the school system. Significant dif- 
ferences between black and white achievement begin to app^ once 
children are engaged in the educational program, and this gap in- 
creases over time. Coleman reported that in tests of some verbal 
and nooverbal skills, minoqfy student scores are farther behmd the 

^hite majority at the twelfth grade than they were at the first 
grade."^ The pattern of increasing deterioratioij^ black student 
performance as the time in school increases i^^ot unique to De- 
troit."* A study in Plainfield, New Jersey, comparing achievement 
irf a predominately black elementary school with performance in 
three white schools found that scores for the black school ranged 
from I.I to 2.4 grade levels below the average for the white schools, 
with a greater disparity between blacks and whites iii grade 6 than 
in grade 

Trackmg or ability grouping in the Detroit school system/has 
played a significant role in bringing about the low level of minority 
student achievement described above. Tracking in Detroit represents 
. another way in which a segregated school system works'to separate 
blacks from the few whites in their schools and to separate higher-^ 

196. Detroit Board ^ Education, Selected- School DatOy January, 1971. 

197. Coleman et al^ Equality of EducatUmal Opporttmity, p. 22. 

198. Robert L. Green et'al., The Educational Status of Children in a 
. District nvithout Public Schools, p>opcrarivc Research Project no. 2321, US, 

Office of Education, D«pt. of Health, Education, and Welfare, Prince Edward 
County, Virginiaj a study of school-deprived black children, 1964. 

199. Max WolfF, A Study of Racial imbalance in the Plainfitld Tublic 
Schools (Hainiield, N.J.: Board of Education, 1972), pp. B29-30, tabl^ 614-15. 
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achieving from lower-achieving blacks. Topically, blacks have t>ccn 
^ placed -in tncks reflecting a lower academic press. Youngsters in 
lower acidic tracks very o?ten are viewed by teachers not 'as 
educationally retar3cd but as intellectually retarded, "and thus in- 
capable of benefiting from the school experience?!^ This is all part 
of the Rosenthal and Jficobson concept of the self-fulfilling prophecy 
in education. Qark observed that"=^nce one organizes an educa- " 
tional systepi'-Avhefe children .are placed in tracks or that cepain 
judgment aljout their ability determine what is done for thdni ^nd 
how much they are taught, the horroMs that the results tend ^ 
justify the assumptions." 

In Detroit, tracking has been an integral part of educational plan- 
ning. It is significant that English, a subject cssen&al to succe^ in 
almost every' other academic area, is the most rigidly tracked cur- 
riculum.«>^ The 1968 Detroit High Schoo)*Study Commission rt-: 
port found that "in those schools where approximately one-half of 
smdent's are at one end of the continuum, such' as track II, and 
most of the other students are in^track IV or track VI, the per- 
centage of Negroes in, these schools parallels the^e percentages."^^ 
Blacks in' Detroit have been trapped in lower/ability groups where 
it h;^^ been impossible for them to experience llit ftiU range 'of edu-'*' 
caponal activities which might allow them m son\e way to close the 
• achievement gafibetween blacks and whites. Placement of blacks in\ 
lower tracks symbolizes inferiority an^lcafls to low self-csticm and 
consequently to poor academic perfortnande. Tracking to create^ 
segregated classrooms is as damaging tojDlack achievement as seg- 
regated schools. ' ' - • 

All children can learn in the proper educational setting. A study^ 
of the impact of one year of watching the popular television Show 
"^me Street" found that "children from disadvantaged back- 
grounds ^ho watched the program more than middle-class chUdfen 

200 Robert L. Gteen,! "After School Integration— What?: Problems in 
Social Leaming,** PmonM^and Guidance Journal 44 (1966): 705. 

201. .Clark, Dark Gh^to, p. 128. . - " , ^ ^ 

" 202/ Repaft of the Detroit High Sshool Study Commission, DetroitJPjjblic 
Schooh, June 1968, p. 104* ' , ^ 
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learned more than their advantaged peers." ^(h Economically dis- 
advantaged youngsters need not become ' educationally disadvan- 
taged There is nothing preordained about Ae educational failure 
^ of blacks in urban schools. The fault lies not in the children but 
jathcr in the educational personnel who have regarded black failure 
as inevitable. This is part. of the total picture of educational irre- 
sponsibility which has contributed to the misinformation and bitter- 
ness pervading the debate on school desegregation and school busing 
in Detroit and throughout the nation, 

THE LIE BEHIND THE KEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOL CONCEPT 

Instead of setting' the example for the pubUc to follow, many 
school admifiistrators and teachers have joined in the chorus of mis- 
informed ddzens who pit the neighborhood school concept against 
the need to bus childrcri'tt^create multiracial schools. The sudden 
rfevival of interest in neighborhood- schools is directly related to 
white society's desire to avoid the issue of school desegregation 
without appearing to be racist. The doctrine of equal opportunity 
has reached the ears of die great majority of Americans and diey 
shrink from openly denouncing it. Instead, diey act in ways to deny 
equal educational opportunity to blacks and odier minorities by 
defending "right" of dieir children to attend neighborhood 
schools, while minorities are contained in educationally inferior set- 
tings from which diey cannot escape. One St. Louis, Missouri 
mother, discussing die motives of parents who are avoiding school 
. desegregation orders, accftirately focused on the real problem: "They 
mouth one thing, but dieir heafts are saying something else. The 
real issue is race. They are afraid that blackness and poverty migh^t 
rub off on dieir kids." ^oc Today's spokesmen for neighborhood 
schools are die same people who in die early 1950s told the Reverend 
Oliver Brown rfut his daughter did not have die right to attend her 
neighboriioo* school, and instead she had to attend an all-black 
school twenty-four blocks away from her home. - 

T^e whole' notion of the neighborhood school has been a myth 

204. Gentry ct tL, Urban Educatianyp. 11. ^ 

■ •»05- J«n<s T. Wooten, ''Some Partnts Dodge Ihccgradoo,'* Ntw York 
Timefi 4 Jtnnary 1972, p. i6. 
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for the Imlk of Americans for a long ^tirhe. This m>th has become 
even nx)re> popular since the Suprcme»Coun jiroscnbed school seg- 
regation. Chroniclers of .American educanoa report thsr :he -neigh- 
borhood school" vr-as not the insaranon on v.h:ch our cduciL'oru'. 
system was based. The endence is clear that ~jch of the ?:csen: 
emphasis on' the so-calle<i neighborhood school is i.-^Jy reUted 
to the migraoon of southern bhcks to norJnem ur:ir._ ccr.:ers.'-- 
The neighborhood school b*gan as a tool for iscr--r.ir.cn arams; 
minorities arid is ^ being used m thus way Dodso-. -a??rop.na:e!> 
dtscxibes the function o( the neighborhood school today as a "nirt 
on which those who hive power shield therr.selvcs from those u ho 
are fADwerless^- They are able to attract for the educanon of theirs 
what cannot be provided for the cntirer.- of the conrauniry They 
are content to live wit^ such unshared pr.vilegt. Hence, it tends to 
comiM both the powerful and Lhe. powerless . . it is impossible to 
teacjj'commuhirr- in a neighborhood school 

Review of relevant court dedsons .'■cvcals few precedents to^ 
snppon the nooon that the neighborhood school is a well'-cstablished 
.\merian insticuoon. .Assertions ,qf the supposedly long history of 
neiftoorhood schools are rarely supported v*-ith hard dita.*« Refccnt 
conn cases have held that the right to attend a neighborhood schod . 
is- not really invioUte. In a 1964 Jersey school case, Qie coun 
said that "the sorcailed ncighborhdSs school concept .rCls nop«) 
" immuable as to admit no exceptions whatsoever." Simiiariy. a 1964 
New York decision stated that "the coun does not hold that the 
neighborhood school policy perse is unconstitutional-, it does hold 
that this, policy is not immuable." 

THE BUSING CONTROVERSY 

The neighborhood school" concept is expendable .whenrtli^ringts 
00 th«f constitutional guarantee of equal protection. In theWal 

io^ Uertx Weinberg, ^School' InogrtdoQ ki Amerioa' Hi«ory " m 
Wtmberf, Ltjrmng Totetbfr, p. 8, 

,07. Din Dodson, -Edmiti« ti^ the Powtrkss,- in P«»ow et il. £^ 
turn of tbt Du^dvmAitd, p. 66, • ^ 
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society free frdfTvill discrimiiution and its effects, cvcr>' child migftt 
be iblc to-Ktcod his or her ndght>orhood school This is not the case 
ttxk^. In many ways the *t>aght>orhood school is obsolete m the 
comext of the realities of urban Amenca today. Metropolitan ar-eas 
like Detroit -zxt nude up of highly interrelated and interdependent* 
conmnmitics. Neighborhoods are arbitrarily defined by school 
boards which use vanous wntreti and unvrnttcn cnrena m setting 
school bOondirics. As Sedlcr points out 



Wh»t wjsacntef t ndghborhood for jchooi purposes depends on 
whjt tljc board dtKif^rt as a neighboyhood. This b paraculariy croc m 
refud to demcatiry schoob m th« cities whcr« one school may >c 
loctted bat t few blocks from aiVDcher. Many childrca are practically 
ts doie CO ooe Khool as b another. The board can deade that a ncigb- 
bo fh ood dttU be cbstified as runnmg i>orch and south or east and we«- 
It d ecides whai fringe areas shall be rndudcd in a*p»rtiaiiar neighbor- 
hood. Where racial ghcttpr merge, a particuiar choice may resuh in 
£»cCQtIt7 lefregtted tcbools or mtegrared >dhook^^ 

Frequcndy, a resident of Detroit 'who lives in one neighborhood 
wxf drive his car fifteen or tu-cnt>*-five miles to work in another 
communit>\ If transportanon can be used to take people out of their 
borne t:eighborhoods to earn a living, school children should have 
the same opportunity' to employ these rjmnological advances in 
transportation to obtam qualit>* education m multiracial settings. The 
VS. Commissioo on Gvil Rights seated in 196;;: 

We do not hesitate to bus our children long distances in iiiral arm, 
or, in CTtKt , to private schools or to schoob offering special advantages, 
Thui, the isRie is not whether small neighborhood schools are good or 
boaiDg bad, fe^ but whether the mtcrescs of our children wiD be 
•erred -or impaired by particular proposals or solutions. 

Busing has long been accepted as an educational tool ,m this 
country, but it only became controversial when p^motcd as the 
most effective strategy to overcome raoaJ segregation in the schools. 
In 1920, one out of every fifty school children in the U5. rode a 
biis to school; by 1962, one out of every three children did*^ In 

J 10- Robert Allen Sedkr, "School Scgrtgapoo in the North ind West: 
Legal Aspects** Stm: Lovis Uwersny Lre ijtmi 7 (1963); 252. 
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197 1, 42 percent of the- nation's 19.6 million dementary and second- 
ary school students were bused to school/and 80 percent of all U.S. 
school districts maintained at least, one school bus,=^^ Asseruons of 
the physical (fi{)ger to children riding buses fail to take into account 
that the accidenb<ate for children cfn school buses is less than one- 
sixth the rate for children walking to school. The American Auto- 
mobile Associauon /reports that most children m tiafnc accidents 
'*ar;e killed or injured- near their homes.'' It is safe to infer thai 
many of th^cse accidents occur while children arc \valking to their 
neighborhood schools, ^ 

In the Detroit area, busing has been a widely accepted practice 
in suburban school (fistricts. As noted earlier, over zooiooo students 
in the desegregation area arc already bused to scho'ol each day. Judge 
Roth found that wuhin Detroit, th^ school board's policy to relieve 
oyercrQwdiiiig was to bus black students past and away from white 
schools with available seats to all-black or, predominately black 
schools,'^ ^* Roth stated that with one exception the Detroit board 
never bused white children to black schools, even though inner dty 
schook 90 percent or more bl^ck. had over^o.oooYacant seats. 

In -many case$ where bWng has been implemejited, white par- 
ents* fears of school unrest and even violence have proved un- 
founded Such fears ar^ generated by the prejudices* of parents, not 
by childrexL Despite school disturbances in Pontiac, Jj^higan^ in Sep- 
tember 1971, desegregatidr; of schools in that cit>- has been judged 
successful The limited busing program unplemented in 197 1 in 
Lansing, \Iichigan, represents another case of nonviolent desegrega- 
tion of ' schools. Former Berkeley school superintendent Sullivan 
observed that over the years black children have been the victims 
of violence more frequently than white children in newly deseg- 
regated schools,"^ Roben Cole concluded on the basis of his ob^ 

itx Gout I Microf, *^ooi Bui, in Old American Standby,-San Tcn- 
»OQ Vehide of Change." S^iYork Times, 10 January 1971, "Annual 
' E^ucaticM Review" $cc XX, V^ S-^ 
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scmtions of several busing situations that, initially, black and white 
students feel threatened by each other, but he reported no physical 
or psychological- harm to either group.^^ 

THE POLrncAL Mature of education 
Busing m Detroit, Richmond, Memphis, and other metropolitan 
areas will not automatically solve all of the nation's education prob- 
lems, but it will provide a very necessarT* beginning. If the debate 
over school busing in Detroit and nationwide has had any value at 
all, it has been to» emphasize ^^e fact that the problente of America 
education arc political issues requiring political solutions. In Mich-, 
igan, busingjias'bccome literally the only issue on which the election 
of the stitc's U.S. senator is being decided jn 1972. Republican 
cumbcnt Scnator^Robert P. GriflSn promoted himself as the chief 
sponsor of a constitutional amendment to baaj^hool busing. Bowing 
*to political pressure, his opponent, Frank KtUey, state attorney gen- 
cral, advertised himself as the man^ w+io sdcarhcaded the appeal of > 
j the Roth dedsion and he J)roke with cstab'Ushed precedent by argu- 
ing tjie case in person before the circuit coun pf app^ this 
stoimer (1972). Kelley's later poation was a reversal of a^^tancc 
taken earlier when he signed a Democratic party p>osition -paper 
endorsing busing as^ a tool to bring aboirt multiracial schools. It 
appears that, as in the past,' the crucial question of how we can best 
meet the educational needs of all children will be, decided by p>oli- 
. ridans and not by educators. 

^ We Imow that black children will not automatically perform 
better in.^ool simply because they are seated next ;o whites. We 
^ afito know that multiracial schools are politically and educationally' 
more secure because pee is neutralized as a factor that aUows teach- 
er$ and school boards to discriminate against children. Qiarles 
'Samncr, arguing in an a 849 coun case in favor of multiracial schools > ^ 
in Mas&chusetts, presented an early claim that '*the^sch<3bl derives 
strength from the unity and solidarity of all classes beij^th its roof. 
In diis way the poor, tfie humble, and the neglected not pnly share 
the companionship of the more favored, but enjoy also the protection 
of their presence, which draws toward the school a more watchful 
217. Goff, "Quality Education; New Guidelines," p, 222. 
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superintendence. A degraded and neglected class? if left to them- 
selves, will become more degraded of neglected/' ^is 
Pcttigrew believes that the continued high level of achievement for 
whites in desegregated schools occurs in pan because the pressure 
is too great to prevent its decline. School officials know that politi- 
cally they, dare not permit white achievement to decline, and so they 
make whatever changes are necessary to see that this does not 
occur.^^* 

Education in America is big business. The total budget for edu- 
cation in this country exceeds I42 billion — more than the budget 
of jTTost AmeridH[corporations. School officials cannot afford to 
let the "profits'' for whites fall; if Jthey do, they face a possible 
"stockholders" revolts Therefore, school personnel are^ willing to do 
anything they can in order to keep white performance high. This, 
in turn, is reflected in blact student achievement in multiradal 
schools. Blacks have to recognize that whites clearly control the 
American political and educational arenas. Whiter/do not perceive 
themselves threatened by black failure in segre^ted schools, because 
the^ problem is "ghettoized." Multiracial schools threaten whites so 
that they become willing to use their* powers and resources to im- 
prove the quality of education offered to blacks. The improvement 
of multiradal schools then becomes the majority group's self- 
interest. 

The Michigan Education Association, which represents most of 
the school tcachert in the suburban desegregation area, filed ao 
amicus curiae brief in the Detroit case, focusing on the need to 
improve teacher training and improve curricula in central city 
schools^ While there is certainly a need to reevaluate both teacher 
preparation programs and what is being taught, in the schools, the 
MEA brief provides a further example of the educational eltablish- 
mcnt refusing to deal with the real problems of urban education. 
The .MEA has not spokeit out on the main issue in Detroit. It, has. 
not come out in support of school busing as the only means now 
available to create multiracial schools in the Detroit area. It has not 
pledged that its member teachers will do everything possible to 
hmre the success of desegregation. Instead, the MEA has skirted 

ii8. Charles Sumner, 'The Evils of Separate Schools, 1849" in Weinberg, 
Learning Together, p. 2. ^ 

21^ Grant, "Integration: Does It Help Educatipn?" p. 4A. 
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the issue by focusing on secondary issues and has even Requested 
the court to exclude MEA teachers from the faculty desegregation 
order bccauseThey were not actually defendants in the case\ With- 
out multiracial schools, the reforms, propos'e4 by theVijfc^A' would 
be meaningless. 

Once a school is effectively desegregated, it is time to develop 
new programs for teachers, students, and parents to. build most 
effectively on the advantages of "^HiiWracial schools. In Detroit, 
plans have been developed for a faculty and staff in-service training 
program to be parried out before complete desegregation is im- 
{)lementcd. In this way, school personnel can begin to explore the 
ways ill which teachers express negative "attitudes toward minority 
students and develop new behaviors which reflect faith in the ability 
of all children to learn m multiracial settings. In addition. Roth 
ordered each school in the desegregation area to insure that its cur- 
riculum^ activities, and conduct standarcls respect the diversity of 
students from ^differing ethnic backgrounds.^^o Roth took into ac- 
count the need to involve parcfnts in educational planning and to 
provide active channels through which parents could easily express 
their concerns to school, officials. Each school in the desegregation 
area will have a biracial advisory committee; consisting of parent, 
stud^ts and t^hers.^^i Ao^eawidfe complaints council will also 
be set up to mediate complaints about schobls in the^desegregation 
area, thus providing an avenue for dialogue between different sec- 
tors of the Detroit community. I believe that the most'significant 
kind 9f community control of education resides in the ability of 
parents to maWe reasonable and honest inputs into the sghool system 
to affect the educational programs of thfeir children. The faith of 
parents in V^eir ability to effectively correct defects in the system 
positi^'^lv^nflucnces "both parent and student attitujles toward 
the'-schools. The desegregation plan for Detroit includes adequate 
provisions. to facilitate ohis type of educational community control. 

THE UNIvl^TY AND MULTIRACIAL EDUCATION 

Throughout thcjiistory oftWs country, race has played a signifi- 
cant part m shaping educ^nal institutions in the North as well as 

aio. Bradtex v. Mildten. 

• lit. Porter, Recommendations Regarding the Financial^ Adrrnnirtrative, 
Qovemmental and Contractual Arrangements, p. 30. 

• ^ 61 . 
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in the South. Racism in education has been just one part in the 
overall pattern of racial discrimination, which has pervaded all social 
activities in America. Now the >vhite.power structure is being asked 
to answer the challenge of operationalizing the ideals of a democratic 
society through northern school desegregation. Qosing'the gap be- 
tween black and white in America, the Kemer commission wrote, 
will require "new attitudes, new understanding, and above all, new 
^;^^>»a2a The educational structure has the . potential to provide all 
three. Multiracial schools can provide an example for the cOnununity 
at large tja work toward erasing the diflFerences in opportunity re- 
sulting ffom racial and income variables. / . > 
"^^---Universities as the training ground for future educational* per- 
sonnel can play a significant part in preparing teachers and adminis- 
trators who will actively promote and> work toward the success of 
multiracial schools. Currently we are turning out teachers who do 
not understanjd how their attitude^ and behaviors negatively affect 
minority student performance, who do not perceive themselves and 
the schools as agents of social change, and who do not know how 
to significantly involve parents in the educational process. Colleges 
of education have the responsibility to alter radically^their training 
programs to meet the demands of urban education touring them 
in line with the findings of the latest research in this area. One 
mcahingful approach would be to expose education majors to 
multiracial school settings very early in their academic careers.^ 
The teacher shoul(f be prepared during his or her student days to 
work with tfi^many unique probleip associated with the multiracial 
school Through early exposure to urban classrooms, students who 
have particular desires or abi^ties to work* in these settings could 
be identifiec^and encouraged in their v/otVyt^ prodigies in art and 
music, the good teacher must be nuijured and supported In every 
way possible, so that his or her talent is not lost or diverted else- 
where during four years of college. \ 

In addition to training new personnel, universities should encour- 
age local school systems and state education ^encies to plan re- 
training ^programs for current scliool teachert and administrators. 
Ml* Report of the National Advisory Comrmsshn on Chil*Disorders, t). 2. 
213, Gr?cn, "After School Integration—What?: Problems in Social Learn- 
ing," 708* . \ 
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This could be done tlirough special seminars at the university or 
through regular courses offered in colleges of education. Educators' 
have been unwilling to admit that many of the practices of the past 
gre unsuitable for today's classrooms. Universities can help them to 
realize this and take necessary steps toward improvement. 

The failure of adults, particularly in the educational sphere, has 
hurt all of our children. Change requires courageous and strong 
leadership. As former Commissioner of^iiau&wion Howe told a 
school administrators' conference: 

It is now much less dangerous to make a mistake than to do nothing. 
The load we carry is vthat of irritating a fair percentage of our white 
consticaents ... of embarassing some governors and, mayors, of alarm- 
ing lomc new^pcr publishers and enraging suburban taxpayers, wh(\ 
in proportion to their means, arc not paying as much for their go<)d 
ichoolt u paT^rs arc paying for their bad ones. 

Unless all of us arc willing to put our job and our integrity on die 
line, we should admitv that American educators arc no longer, prepared 
to be primc^^n^/fcrHn American education.^-* * , 

In Detroit, the NAACP had to be the "jprime movjcr" in the 
desegregation suit This should not have had to happen. It should, 
however, serve as a warning to tlie educational establishment that 
even ifji abdicater its social responsibilities, outside groups like the 
NAACP will continue to press for changes until racism in American 
education is eliminated School personnel and university professors 
of education should face their social responsibilities so that th^y can 
assist, in shaping a nation free from arbitrary. race and class distinc- 
tions that affect the lives of all men. 
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